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The Week. 


GENERAL GRANT was entertained last week at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel by an enormous crowd, and the newspapers are loud in their 
complaints of the disorder which prevailed inside the building. But 
in this they ate unreasona)le. When there is in any given space as 
many peoplé as it can possibly contain, order, in the strict sense of the 
word, can only be maintained by everybody standing quite still. All 
movement preduces/tonfusion. But when people collect for the ex- 
press purpose of @e¢ing General Grant, and he can only be seen at one 
point, of course everybody wants to reach it, and the universal strug- 
gling produces universal discomfort, and a prevailing impression that 
somebody is to blame. Whether it would not promote the general con- 
venience on occasions of this sort, which are now becoming so common, 
to give up the time-honored practice of hand-shaking, we have discussed 


in another-column. 





+> 


THE Shenandoah has surrendered herself in the Mersey to H.B.MLS. 
Donegal, and the 
In spite of all the nonsense talked by the English Tory press as to the 
non-liability of the captain for the depredations committed after he 
had received notice of the downfall of the Confederacy, 
reason that can be assigned for not holding him for trial is the absence 
of evidence. This our Government ought to provide, and, when ready, 
ought to ask that he be tried in England or surrendered for trial here. 
There is strong reason for believing that, under the extradition treaty, 
his surrender, even as a pirate, might be fairly demanded on the ground 
that the offence, though committed on the high seas, was committed 
in other words, on American soil. 


captain and crew have been allowed to go scot free. 


the only good 


on American vessels, or, 


a 


Tue official returns of the Ohio election, including the home and 
soldiers’ vote, show an aggregate of 417,720, and a majority for Cox 
over Morgan of 29,936. The Union majority in Pennsylvania, 
from official returns, amounts to 22,600. 


also | 


Ome 





WE print elsewhere a long letter from Henry Winter Davis, pre- 
senting in a forcible shape nearly all that can be said in favor of negro 
suffrage at the South. To the temper of portions of the letter we might 
offer several objections, though none of them would affect the weight 
of his argument. But when he calls for negro suffrage, and in the 
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Tue Trenton Week/y Monitor is an excellent paper, but it sometimes 


gets into a fog, as when, last week, it accused the Nation of inconsistency 


in recommending Government regulation of railroad traftic 
It is hard to have 
to waste space in pointing out a distinction so obvious, but we are forced 
risk of boring intelligent men, that the regulation 
of railroads is simply the regulation of a monopoly granted by the Goy- 
ernment, and to which the grantees have no right ; the proposed regu- 
lation of the hours of labor is simply a restriction on the quantity of a 
man’s own labor—the thing of all others over which his control ought to 
be most nearly absolute—which he shall bring into the market. Govern- 
ment interference is not per se mischievous; its quality depends on th 

nature of the object ; otherwise the punishment of thieves might be in 

proper. If capitalists could be made self-sacriticing by acts of the legis 
lature, we should heartily support the eight-hour movement. As it is, 
we must respectfully ask its advocates to do a little more hard, honest 
thinking and a little less wild talking. 


, while object 
ing to Government interference with the hours of labor. 


> 
South Carolina 
amendment declaring marriages 


THERE have been some impertant debates in the 
Legislature on the Negro Code. An 
between white and colored persons void was carried by an overwhelm 
ing majority, the object being, of course, to prevent “amalgamation ;” 
but the act ought really, forbidden the 
the children of white and colored parents. It is only by some 
law af this that this crying evil can be reached. A motion, made by 
Mr. Mulvaney, striking out the clause requiring the masters or mistresses 


to be effective, to have birth of 


such 


of colored apprentices to have them instructed in some useful trade o1 
business, produced great excitement. The ablest argument in support 
of the motion was that of Mr. de Pass, of Kershaw, who eloquently 
asked gentlemen of the house “the plain, simple question, Were they 
willing their sons should sit on the work-bench alongside of a big buck 


nigger?” No direct answer was returned, however, to Mr. de Pass’s mo 
mentous question, and we presume the members are still pondering over it. 
But the amendment was thrown out. We suggest, with great deference, 
as a means of avoiding the difficulty suggested by Mr. de Pass, that the 
South Carolina gentlemen who intend to make mechanics of their sons 
provide them with work-benches of their own. 
with “big buck niggers,” if disagreeable, will be avoided, and the 
comfort of the negro certainly be promoted. 
mechanics that they will never 
over the competitors of the * 
If they 
“curse on Ham™ nor the 
being monopolized by the 


In this way contact 


Sut we warn the white 
be able to maintain their superiority 
inferior race * except by producing bette: 


make worse shoes or machinery, neither the 
“facial angle” will keep the custom from 


‘ degraded African.” 


— eS 


EveryBopy must have noticed the red caps about our streets wear- 
ing the badge of the City Messenger Corps, and prepared, for a moder 





The 


ate tariff, to carry letters and parcels and execute other commissions in 
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They are much more conspicuous than the corps 
the Invalid Soldiers’ Messenger 


all parts of the city. 
which they imitate and compete with 
forps—a lappy device of the Sanitary Commission to afford an hon- 
grable livelihood to the disabled heroes of the late patriotic struggle. 
hese men retain the blue under which they marched to suffering and 
ory, and certainly have claims upon the public patronage above those 
In 


tendered by the Metropolitan Railroad Company the free use of their 


of the other purely speculative enterprise. soston they have been 
cars, Which will not only relieve them from a vast amount of fatigue, 
but also by a saving in time permit their earnings to be very materially 
increased, The example is worthy to be followed by our own horse 
railroad corporations. 

°°? 


Evacuation Day” was celebrated here on Friday, and was the 


occasion of the usual military parade and review by the governor. It 


the people, much like the holiday called “artillery election ” in Boston, 
It would, indeed, be curious to enquire into the decay of these and 
the observance of it had better be dropt by 


its usefulness, 


consent, A 


outlived 
common London paper descants on the annual No 
vember nuisance of Guy Fawkes, which seems to have surpassed th 
worst development of the Fourth of July with us; yet we doubt if any 


legislator would be willing to advocate its burial. * Time-honored ” 


covers a multitude of sins. 


77>. 


Tne good faith of the Florica Conyention was shown most conspicu- 
ously by its incorporating in the reformed Constitution that protection 
for the negro which other State conventions have left to succeeding 
legislatures. The same amendment which ordains the prohibition of 
slavery ordains also that all the inhabitants “ 
person and property without distinction of color.” In all criminal pro- 
In all other 
cases the colored witness is to be excluded unless admitted by subse- 
It is added, somewhat superfluously, except that 


be incompetent to testify as a witness on account of color.” 


quent legislation. 
the idea seems never to have entered the heads of the opponents of negro 
testimony, that the jury shall judge of its credibility 

“<->. 
TuHey are going through the forms, in Alabama, of another conflict 
In this instance, how- 
A Treasury 


hetween the civil and the military authorities. 
ever, the United States District Court is one of the parties. 
cotton-agent is arrested at Mobile by order of Gen, Wood, commanding 
the department. A writ of habeas corpus is sued out hefore Judge 
Busteed,and served on the general and his provost-marshal. Of course 
charge of the prisoner and the appearance of the general to show cause, 
ete, 
the latter, returnable, owing to the absence of the United States 
Marshal, in two weeks from Monday last. By that time Congress may 
have an opportunity to settle the question of supremacy for the whole 
. 


Southern territory 


——- ~—me 





the question of rents and houses. In almost every considerable city the 
same complaint is raised which is so familiar here, and we are assured 
that the desired habitations will go up when the price of building 
materials comes down. Landlords at the South, even, strange as it may 
appear, where ready money is so scarce and so much in demand, exhibit 
the common reluctance to abate their rents. Their obstinacy is often 
due to a not concealed antipathy to Yankee tenants, yet in Raleigh we 
notice that citizens and natives are compelled to face such exactions as 
$1,900 in gold or 33,000 in currency for houses which rented before the 
war for $350, and during hostilities for $4,500 in Confederate money, 
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Ir the Albany Atlas and? Argus represented the state of public feel- 


ny. 


we might be fairly charged with being sunk in barbarism, A 
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has long since ceased to have any historical value for the great body of 


similar holidays, and to point the evident moral that when a date 


shall enjoy the rights of 


@edings which involve the rights of colored persons, “no person shall | 


Finally the judge directs a writ of attachment to be served on | 


Tue servant-girl question las not a more wide-spread interest than | 


‘friends of equal rights” in that State. 





ation. 


recent number ascribes poor Preston King’s death to “remorse for a 
It 


anybody wants to know the cause of that lurking contempt for the 


cause deserted, companions betrayed, and principles sacrificed.” 


newspaper press from which even those who are most sensible of its 
power are not entirely free, he will find it in paragraphs like this of the 
Atlas and 


Irgne, 
> + — 

Tue Boston Daily Advertiser has a correspondent travelling through 
the South whose letters may always be read with interest and instruc 
tion. . In his last, from Albany, Georgia, he describes his encounter 
with a gang of ruffians who sought to kill him, and the narrative reads 
The sub 
stance of it is, tliat the correspondent took advantage of a lull ina 
street fight between a negro and a man whom he supposed to be a Fed 


exactly like those which were so frequent before the war, 


eral soldier, to counsel the former to withdraw and so put an end to 
what might have proved a contagious brawl. For this simple behavio1 
as u good citizen he was insulted and menaced by an armed and drunken 
set, led on by a chivalric Confederate major, who, failing to browbeat 
the correspondent in open day, nursed their wrath while he was nursing 


| his chills and fever in the afternoon, and at night beset the hotel with 


bloodthirsty intent. It became an act of prudence for himself and con 
sideration for his host to retire secretly to other lodgings, and to antici 
pate the disappointed rage of his pursuers at the railway station next 
morning. The affair would be insignificant if it could be regarded as 
a purely local demonstration; but we have every reason to believe that, 
in the absence of the United States forces, the spirit of Albany would 
be that of the entire South, and that as the sanctity of slavery was onc 
the pretext for every kind of violence and the suppression of free speech. 
so will be the irreversible superiority of the white man and inferiority 
of the * nigger.” 


oe 

Vartows causes have contributed to delude the freed people of the 
South concerning the division of their late masters’ lands among them. 
The contiscation acts of Congress logically involved some such division, 
if they had been at all rigorously enforced. The colored troops, per 
haps ignorantly, perhaps in some cases maliciously, helped to confirm 
At all events, the 
present unsettled feeling of the blacks is not likely to pass away til! 


the belief that these measures would be carried out. 
after the new year comes in. Goy. Marvin, of Florida, has publicly re 
commended that they be allowed complete liberty during the Christ 
mas vacation, and that if, after New Year's, they still persist in remain 
ing idle, they be subjected to the law of vagrancy, which, according to 
our understanding, the recent convention made impartial in its opera 
tion. The course proposed seems to be both judicious and humane. 
But as apprehension often precipitates the evil which gives rise to it, 
we fear lest, outside of Florida at least, for want of a little forbearance 


| and steadiness on the part of the whites, some very deplorable collisions 
| may ensue next month. 
it is not respected, nor is a subsequent order of the court for the dis- | 


>> - 

Ex-GoverNoR MAGRATH, of South Carolina, wants to know why hy 
is kept locked up while all other rebel governors are at large. We 
think somebody ought to tell him. We would if we knew, but we do 
not. He has, however, been liberated, and will probably push the en 
quiry no further. 


“> — 


writes to the Cineinnati Gazett 
that the country around Nashville and Middle Tennessee generally 
abounds with thieves and robbers and murderers; that the rebels are 
bent on breaking up the Urion by means of the ballot-box; and that. 
in his opinion, they have not been “ whipped enough.” All this may 
he very true, but we, nevertheless, cannot help wishing that the parson. 
good patriot though he is, would treat us to a little silence. We don't 
like his rhetoric, now that he is in the governor's chair, half as well as 
we did when he was editing a Knoxville paper, though even then we 
were not fascinated by it. 


GOVERNOR Parson BrowniLow 


—~ te 
Tue colored people of Missouri have issued an address “to the 
Of course they ask for equal 
rights, politically. Their appeal is made with a warmth which is 
wholly natural, but which is in marked contrast-with the soberer lan- 





The Nation. 


guage of the North Carolina freedmen, They court a test of intelli- 
gence for the exercise of the suffrage, believing *‘ that it would promote 
a most healthy spirit of emulation, and prove the greatest educator of 
the masses.” They intend to canvass the State thoroughly, holding 
mass meetings and distributing documents. For funds they depend 
upon the generous contributions of the friends whom they address. 
?e 

Fioripa has frankly complied with every requisition made on 
her by the Government preparatory to her re-admission to the Union. 
She has repudiated the rebel debt, abolished slavery, and admitted 
negroes to testify in the courts. It still remains for her, however, to 
comply with the supplemental condition imposed on South Carolina, 
and ratify the Constitutional Amendment. One curious illustration of 
the besotted condition of the Southern mind on the subject of slavery 
appears in the precaution taken to put it on record that the abolition 
of slavery was forced upon the State; it was not voluntarily resorted 
to. The impression prevalent amongst the members of most Southern 
conventions evidently agrees with that of one of the Alabama members, 
recently elected—that “the iron pen of history will record the eman- 
cipation proclamation was the most monstrous deed of cruelty that 
ever darkened the annals of any nation.” 

~~ 

Mr. Scuvyter Conrax made a speech at Washington, on Saturday, 

the 19th inst., 


Which it was carrying out the reconstruction policy, argued strongly 


in which he denounced the South for the manner in 


against undue precipitation in re-admitting the revolted States, but at 
the same time bore emphatic testimony to Mr. Johnson’s sincerity and 
goodness of purpose. What he thinks ought to be done does not 
clearly appear; but, as well as we can make out, lie is in favor of 
keeping the revolted States out a little while longer on probation. 
ee 

GovERNOR Parsons, of Alabama, has sent his message to the Legis- 
lature. He recommends the ratification of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment and the passage of a vagrant law applicable to both whites and 
blacks. This is a good suggestion, but there is very little value in the 
applicability of a law unless it is applied, and when we know for 
certain that a stringent vagrant law has in any State in the South been 
applied to anybody but blacks we shall confess that we have done 
Southern men great injustice. 

a per = 

A CiarLeston paper thinks that the name and medicines of a cer- 
tain patent doctor of this city “ should be as household words in every 
home throughout the South.” The reason assigned for so intimate an 
adoption is that he is a Southern man, and having unfortunately been 
found in bad company at the outbreak of the rebellion, was shut up 
with other suspicious characters, finally banished from Missouri, and 
It is not clear what all this has 
to do with the quality of his medicines, nor what obligation it imposes 


his property confiscated to the State. 


on every Southern family to contract the ailments which he professes 
to cure. Our notion of the purity of Southern society is none of the 
highest, but we should almost give it over as hopelessly corrupt if the 
pernicious drugs of this man’s manufacture were as indispensable as 
the whiskey-bottle and the snuff-box,. 
—- +e 
Tus rewards offered last spring for the capture of Tucker, Sanders, 
and .Co. have been withdrawn, It is to be regretted that the grounds 
for suspecting them of complicity in the assassination were not more 
thoroughly sifted before a price was set on them. 
the Government to connect either them or Davis withthe crime suggests 
the conclusion that the proclamation was issued without due consider- 
ation, 


> oe 
Tue Unionists have elected the governor and all other candidates 


in Colorado. 
_ en Oe er 


Te Canadian militia have passed the last fortnight in awful and 
portentous preparations for an attack by the Fenians of Western New 
York, The last order by the “ administrator of the Government and 
commander-in-chief” is of a most inspiriting character. and is said to 


The total failure of 
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have filled the militia with martial ardor. But if anybody expects to 
see the Fenians and Canadians meet in battle array, he will be greatly 
disappointed. Both parties vastly prefer the smell of a good dinner to 
the smell of gunpowder, though we freely admit that, whenever they 
do meet, they will furnish materials for an epic. We bespeak the sub- 


ject for Mr. Walt Whitman, who, of all the poets we know, is the only 


one competent to do justice to it. 
SS es 
Blackivood’s Magazine tells a story of Lord Palmerston’s baving mad 
up his mind to fight the United States after the Trent affair, and having 
been only restrained by Cornewall Lewis and Gladstone, and othe: 


more pacific members of the Cabinet. The story is probably true, and 
as he is dead we ean afford to laugh over the dismal manner in which 
the Tory writer deplores the old aristoc rat's failure to carry out h 
purpose. 
“>. 
Tue Emperor of the French has written a long lette: Marshal 


MacMahon concerning his observations of the people and country of A 
geria. His conclusion is that the three millions of natives are neither 
to be exterminated nor driven into the desert, but to be lived with, to 


be fashioned to French laws, and to be conyinced of French superiority, 


not only in arms but in peaceful institutions, * In exercising,” says the 
Emperor, “a prompt and equal justice with them, in augmenting their 
well-being, in developing education and those sentiments of morality 


which elevate human dignity, we shall show them that the French fla 
was not carried to Africa to subject them, but to bring them the hen 
fits of civilization.” 

>. 

Tne Paris journals boast that the number of strangers visiting the 
city has not been perceptibly diminished by the presence of the cholera 
They attribute this fact to the known wholesomeness of the city, to 
which the pure air of its vast avenues and the excellence of its abund 
ant water chiefly contribute. 


> 
a 





Tue editor of the Paris Fiqvro has lately met on the field of hono 
a Spanish gentleman, to whom the journalist's pleasantries about thé 
Queen of Spain had proven offensive. This is a terrible state of things, 
when subjects have to take up their sovereign’s newspaper quarrels, and 
the poor journalists have to give point to their jokes with the rapier 

me 

Ir is announced that the ribbon trade at Lyons has received the liv: 
liest impulse from America since the close of the war. Many heavy o1 
ders have been lately received. The operatives again have plenty of 
work, and this at better wages than ever before, for the price of ribbons 
has risen almost one-third. 

alii asa i a icanaiate 

Tue Parisian journals announce the departure of the Emperer fot 
his model farm, Korner-Houet, in Brittany, which he has established in 
one of the vast heaths of the province, to prove to the people the land 
is not sterile, as they had supposed. This visit will be the first that a 
French sovereign has paid to Brittany since the time of Henry I\ 

?>-e 

At Bautzen, in Saxony, on the 28th of October, justice was obliged 
to descend to a hideous hand-to-hand combat with a criminal about to 
be guillotined. The papers recount that he mounted the scaffold very 
tranquilly, but then commenced a furious struggle with the executioners 
Four men in vain attempted to subdue the efforts of the condemned, 
who was a person of slender frame and no great apparent strength 
He bit and struck them, and repeatedly cried out, “ Help! I am inno 
cent! Save me ! I want to speak to the director of 
the prison again!" At last one of the assistants caught the condemned 


You are murderers ! 


by the hair, and, pulling his head violently back, rendered him helpless 
He was bound to the plank, still protesting his innocence, and declaring 
that human justice was assassination. The fall of the knife put an end 
to the revolting scene, which could scarcely have impressed the specta 
tors with the dignity and awfulness of justice. 








> 
In one of the little German principalities a tailor named Conrad 
Hillemacher died recently at the age of a hundred and seven years. He 


Dictery ene. 
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took a walk every day up to the end of his hundred and seventh year, 
and read his Bible until his sight refused its office, when he bitterly 
reproached the opticians with the worthlessness of their spectacles, This 
patriarch was the father of forty-five sons and two daughters, and had 
three hundred and eighty-three grandchildren. If he had continued in 
thelprime of life, he would have made his little prince the sovereign of 


a populous empire. 
a o> 


Tue health of Madrid is reported to be improving from day to day, 
and the cholera is;rapidly disappearing. The greatest care was taken | 
by the Government to prevent its ravages. The Queen, hearing that | 
certain penal establishments were too crowded, pardoned all the prison- | 
ers whose terms were near expiration. Her Majesty, however, absented | 
herself from the capital during the worst days of the epidemic, in grace | 
to the prayers of her ministers and people, who were unwilling that she | 
should incur danger of tiie cholera while in the interesting situation | 
which may be said to be almost habitual with Her Majesty. 


~oor- —— 


CORRESPONDENCE of the Jndépendance Belge says that the King and | 
Queen of Portugal, who are now at Turin, will proceed on a visit to the 
Pope, and will then be the secret and semi-ofticial mediators between 
His Holiness and Victor Emanuel. 

sr 

ALL the elections in Hungary for the National Diet, to be assembled 
at Pesth, indicate the triumph of the moderate party, of which the 
Prince Deak is the head. 


——_—_-- 9 -< o — oe 


A Roman correspondent of the Déhats denies that the ex-King of 
Naples has any present intention of leaving Rome, either for Locnoma 
or Wiirtemberg, which, socially speaking, would be about as bad. 
Meantime, he remains unhappy in the Farnese Palace, the prey of 
greedy and unprincipled adventurers, who affect devotion to an exiled 
prince that they may devour his substance. He has ceased to subsidize 
brigandage in Naples, which has therefore invaded the Papal territory, 
where it now flourishes, 


——~ 


How curiously the sentiment of the classic world is blent with that 
of ours in the item of Greek news, that some soldiers had recently 
attacked and brutally beaten his worship the Mayor of Marathon! 
Another piece of Greek gossip reads like a page from About’s “ King 
of the Mountains.” The government had offered a reward for a brigand 
chief, which a certain priest resolved to earn. He sent word to 
the robber that at a given time he would be found at a place named 
with four rich and helpless merchants ; and disguising four gendarmes 
as traders, he repaired to the rendezvous, having first placed a body of 
soldiers in ambush near by, to be summoned to the scene by the first 
sound of fire-arms. The brigands kept the appointment promptly, 
and the gendarmes duly fired their pistols ; but before the soldiers could 
arrive, the robbers had cut the priest in pieces, and seized three of the 
luckless gendarmes, with whom they escaped to the mountains, 


—__—_— —-9<> o- —— 


THE FREEDMENJ 

Lx the absence of any official information concerning the freedmen, 
we continue our extracts from the commercial correspondence from 
which we have already frequently copied. Under date of Oct. 8, at New 
Orleans, the writer remarks upon the great diversity of opinion in 
Louisiana as to the capacity of the freedmen for steady work. He finds, 
what might have been looked for @ priori, that the Southerners who 
have fairly tried free labor have been surprised by the performance of 
the blacks, while Northerners, especially those whose plantations lay in 
the track of the army worm, have been disappointed, One of the for- 
mer—a “ persistent, bitter, and uncompromising secessionist,” who made 
a good crop this year, is a convert to free negro labor, and only fears 
that not enough of it can be obtained—thus explains his method of deal- 
ing with the freedmen : 

“ Last season I worked my hands by means of an overseer, and all the 
trouble and tumult common among the other negroes and upon the other 





plantations ensued. 1 made up my mind that it was all the fault of the over- 


ation. 


seer, a good enough man in his way, better than the average—but, like the 
rest, he persisted in ignoring the change that had taken place in affairs, and 
worked on the old system. So this season I resolved to go into the field my- 
elf. I told my hands at the commencement of the season just what I would 
do for them, just what I expected them to do for me ; they raised sweet pota- 
toes, eggs, and chickens on their own account. I fed and clothed them, and 
paid them so much. I have not had the least trouble. They have uniform 
ly treated me with respect as I have them with justice. They are all per- 
fectly satisfied with their year’s work, and I expect to pursue exactly the 
same course next season, and have no doubt I shall get along just as well. 
I should not go into the field with my negroes myself if necessity did not 
compel me to it ; it has compelled me to it; and it eil/ compel me to it for 
many years to come, I expect. I have about eighty head of negroes. Of 
these only some twenty odd work in the field; the rest are too old or too 
young, or house servants. At fifty cents a pound for cotton I can afford to 
support not only the negroes, but their families. If cotton falls, I shall ex 
plain to my hands, and they will comprehend me, that not receiving so much, 
I cannot afford to give them so much. I am willing always to make a fair 


| divison with them.” 


In Texas, where a vast amount of cotton is going to waste through 
the absolute refusal of the planters to imitate the example just cited, 
our correspondent found one who had had the following experience 


| with his laborers: 


“ He informs me that as s/vves they were in the habit of picking from 
200 to 400 pounds of seed cotton per diem, picking say 300 pounds upon an 
average, and picking it clean and nice. He first paid them by the month, 
and they averaged only 50 pounds per day. Then he paid them by the 


| pound, and they rose in one day to the old amount, and only worked half as 


long as they used in the old time; but, instead of picking the plants clean, 
they hurried through the field, pulling out the largest bunches and scattering 
all the rest around, trampling down the plants, and losing from two-thirds 
to three-quarters in the field. This could all have been avoided, of course, 
if they had had a superintendent or overseer who had them under control ; 
but the fact is, the freedmen have no idea of real, sensible freedom, and fancy 
the word means license, complete and unrestrained ; hence they refuse to be 
controlled by any one.” 


It was unavoidable that the States most remote, in point of com- 
munication, from Washington, should be the last to receive the atten- 
tion and acknowledge the control of the Freedmen’s Bureau ; and this 
must be remembered when the writer says : 


“To prove how slow and inadequate are the operations of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, there was not an agent in the State, except on the island of 
Galveston, when I landed. The day before I left Austin, the capital, a 
lieutenant reported for the first time, but he informed me he had sent in his 
resignation, and it was plainly to be seen that the duty was distasteful to 
him. As Gen. Thomas well says, it will take heroes to do the work pro- 
posed. At present their work is about equal to Mrs. Partington and her 
mop versus the Atlantic Ocean. Gen. Gregory told me that it was almost 
impossible to find officers competent and willing to act as agents. Only tio 
had been sent to him when I left Galveston. He is a host in himself, how- 
ever, and has got Galveston at least under his control.” 


As has been often stated, the industrious and loyal Germans of 
Texas bring to market uniformly cleaner and better handled cotton 
than that produced by slave cultivation. Our correspondent writes 
from San Antonio de Bexar, October 26: 


“My route from Austin to this city took me through the German settle 
ment of New Braunfels. All the Germans intend to plant cotton next year, 
and I should not be surprised if the amount raised in this State by their 
labor alone should amount to one hundred thousand bales. At New Braun- 
fels I found a cotton-mill in operation, started within three weeks, and run 
ning from —_ dawn till eleven o'clock at night. The machinery is stated 
to have come from England, but I discovered it was from New York, smug- 
gled across the border, just before the close of the war, from Mexico. These 
Germans here maintain all their national characteristics, and as an evidence 
of their loyalty it is sufficient to state that, out of twenty-two hundred en- 
listed in the Confederate service at New Braunfels, seventeen hundred de- 
serted as soon as they found themselves in the vicinity of our troops, and, 
re-enlisting under the old flag, fought straight through tothe end. The 
first place in Texas where they hoisted the Stars and Stripes at the surrender 
was here at New Braunfels, tea months before they saw a Federal soldier in 
their vicinity. In fact, their sincerity and loyalty are not to be questioned, 
and they will prove the redemption of the State in the end.” 


—Mr. Leigh, of the Freedmen’s Association of this city, having 
reached Paris in his trans-Atlantic tour, introduced a novelty even to 
that city of novelties par ercellence. It is thus announced by the 
Débats : 

“We have had a ‘meeting’ in Paris. It is true that its object con- 
cerned America, the country of ‘ meetings,’ which gave to an attempt of this 
sort with us a certain propriety. It is true, moreover, that it was an Amer- 
ican who asked and obtained permission of the authorities, who were unwill- 


ing by a refusal to cause him to remark the differences that distinguish our 
institutions from those of his native land.” 


The Débats then tells how Mr. Leigh called upon the committee of 
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their countrymen in the condition of the American freedmen. 


“ «We have only received thus far,’ they told him, ‘ about 45,000 franes.’ | 


‘ Well,’ said he, ‘let us get up some meetings!” Men might perhaps have 
responded, with a toss of the head, ‘We are not in America ;) but women 
are more confident than men, and the Administration, which is sometimes 
gallant, permitted a ‘meeting’ to be held on Friday last (Nov. 3) at Herz 
Hall, ‘ under the responsibility of the committee,’ doubtless thinking that 
the speakers would not compromise these ladies with the public author- 
ities. 

“The hall was quite full long before the hour for assembling ; a thousand 
persons were prevented from obtaining admittance. Those who had the 
good sense to arrive seasonably were present at a genuine ‘meeting,’ that 
is to say, a gathering where almost all are agreed in advance upon the sub- 
ject for discussion, and where each one comes to treat it in his own fashion 
and from his own point of view. The speakers succeeded each other a little 
at random : some spoke who had intended to keep silent ; others, who were 
equally prepared to speak or to be silent, forbore to speak in order not to pro- 
long the session.” 


M. Laboulaye presided, and made a somewhat elaborate address, 
Remarks were also made by M. Coquerel ji/s, M. Crémieux, Dr. Sunder- 
land, and M. Fred. Monod. 


“ The ‘meeting’ passed no ‘ resolutions’ —we are not far enough along 
for that—but a contribution which was taken up afforded it an opportunity of 
manifesting its feelings for the blacks by giving money—a mode of expres- 
sion which is as good as any other, and is assuredly the most sincere of all.” 


Minor Topics. 





Ont day last week six persons were arrested, in different parts of 
the city, for the offence of carrying concealed weapons, and were pun- 
ished with the usual penalties by the magistrates before whom they 
were brought. Four of the offenders were drunk at the time of their 
arrest, and were endangering the lives of peaceable people by a furious 
and rather purposeless display of fire-arms. They were tipsy swash- 
bucklers, it seems, and were far from making any concealment of their 
weapons, which was the offence punished in them; but accident or 
drunken whim might have made them homicides at any moment, and 
they were, therefore, more perilous to the public peace than if they had 
kept their revolvers hidden. The law against carrying concealed 
weapons is one of those sagacious enactments which every one is safe 
in breaking ; and the fate of the swaggering heroes of the late arrest 
need not trouble honest people who keep their swords in their canes, 
their pistols in their pockets, and their Colt’s up their coat-sleeves. 
Every one must settle for himself the question whether he will or will 
not carry weapons about his person, for it is quite certain that justice 
will know nothing of them till they are used, and will not blame their 
use if it is in the cause of individual safety and social order. If little 
Jones carries a revolver, it will probably make him very unhappy in his 
walks by night, peopling the obscurity everywhere with forms of vio- 
lence and robbery; and it will be a constant anguish to Mrs. Jones, 
whose sole idea of revolvers is that they shoot their owners. But if it 
really happened that the houseless wanderer, who never knows what 
time it is after nightfall, goes about asking gentlemen the hour in 
lonely places, should attempt the watch or pocket-book of little Jones, 
and Jones should shoot him, the use of concealed weapons would have 
no unpleasant consequence, except to the houseless wanderer; unless, 
indeed (as is very probable), Jones is afterwards sorry he did not let 
him take the watch and be done with it. 

The question of providing means of self-defence remains, as we said, 
for individual decision, but it is a pity that the authorities should suffer 
such a question to present itself to peaceable persons, and they must an- 
swer for the undoubted evils which ensue from the practice of carrying 
deadly weapons. Men assemble in society and frame laws for the better 
protection of their lives and projerty, but society is the worst of states 
where the laws are not enforced, and a sense of insecurity prevails. As 
in the spurious civilization of our Southern States before the war, the 
strong and the manly are the first to assert the right of self-defence, and 
the defencelessness of the orderly is redoubled. If Jones and Robinson 
feel unsafe in our streets, and this feeling extends throughout the com- 
munity, Michael O’Fenian and other ornaments to politics and society 
will make haste to arm themselves against possible danger, and scarcely 
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French ladies, who have exerted themselves to enlist the sympathies of 
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any choice but arming is left to those who would only too gladly leave 
| their protection to the law. 
At the present time, the alarming prevalence of violence in New York 

cannot be gainsaid. People are not only assailed and robbed in re- 
mote quarters of the city, but in the most public places. A man in 
broad daylight, while attempting to pocket change given him by the 
conductor of a horse-car, is set upon by ruffians, hustled from the plat- 
form, and plundered of his money. At night such cases “are too com- 
mon to be worth special mention ; and we only speak of the robbery of 
“a whole car full of passengers, a few nights since, because it was an ex- 
| ploit of peculiar picturesqueness and dramatic effect, conceived and ex 

| ecuted with the boldest genius. A troop of five or six brigands, well 

| armed and daring, took possession of a car, and while one saw that the 
| conductor gave no trouble and another stood guard over the driver, the 
rest robbed the passengers of their money, watches, and other valuables, 
without any of that indecent haste which too often attends similar 
operations. 


In the meantime, the community, while openly doubtful of its safety, 
reposes a perfect confidence in the efficiency of the police. “ How- 
ever we may be misgoverned in other respects,” says a community which 
is knocked upon the head and plundered of its watch whenever it 
ventures out after dark, * we are fortunate in having an efficient police 
force.” It is natural that a community which sees no fault in the pro- 
tection inadequate to security should imagine a defect in itself, and 
seek to repair it by means of concealed weapons. It is the misfortune 
of such a community if, finally, this means of safety breeds greater 
danger, but it is hardly to be blamed for that. Indeed, but for the 
confidence in the police which we feel in common with others, we should 
say that weak-handed authority was to blame for it, and we should be 
little comforted by the knowledge that we might wear a revolver if we 
liked. 

It may be police-nature, which revolts from unpleasant localities ; 
but did any one, obliged to pass by night through a suspicious or rascal 
quarter of the town, ever meet a policeman exactly at the moment the 
encounter would have been cheerfullest ? or fail to meet numbers of 
policemen within the glimpse of the gay green lights of the attractive 
station-house ? We read in the daily papers occasionally that a victim's 
outcries promptly summon the police, but this, though a species of 
satisfaction, is not altogether the sort of experience through which one 
would care to test the proximity of the police. It is undignitied to cry 
out before you are assailed, and not always possible to do so after- 
wards, Still, after all, these are merely phenomenal aspects of the ques- 
tion, and we should be sorry to leave the subject without renewing 
the expression of our confidence in the police of a city which, while 
it rivals Naples in the filth of its streets, may well challenge the most 
favored regions of California to equal the daring and impunity of its 
brigands. 


+ eo —— 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us a most lamentable account of the 
morals and manners of B. T. Trevail, the author of the work on “ Shoot 

ing and Fishing in the Rivers, Prairies, and Backwoods of America,” 
which we noticed in our last number. He says he is ‘ near-sighted,” 
that “ he never fired a gun in his life,” that he knows nothing of Amer- 
ica “except this city and the watering-places,” and that in fact he has 
evolved all his sporting stories out of the “depths of his own moral 
consciousness.” He adds that he (the correspondent) gave him “ the 
beginning of a thrashing” in Paris some years ago for abusing Amer- 
icans, but does not state what prevented the completion of the process, 
together with some other matter of a highly libellous character, such 
as that the said Trevail was once connected with the New York Herald, 
but which, for obvious reasons, we decline to publish. If all of it be 
true, we feel bound to withdraw our recommendation to American pub- 
lishers to reproduce the book in this country. The manufacture of 
sporting stories can be, andis, we take it, carried on just as successfully 
here as abroad, and we should be sorry to see the efforts of a foreigner 
in this field encouraged at the expense of native artificers, “ Fish 
stories,” accounts of bear fights and of pigeon-shooting and deer- 
hunting, are produced in this city of as good workmanship, on as short 
notice, and at as low a rate,as in any other city in the world. 
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THE SOLUTION OF THE MEXIOAN PROBLEM. 

GENERAL Grant, during his recent visit to this city, as well as on 
all other occasions, has taken so little pains to conceal his sentiments 
on the Mexican question that we presume there are very few who are 
now ignorant that he is in favor of a tolerably quick and peremptory 
settlement of it. What lends all the greater gravity to what he says, 
either on this or any other question of public policy, is that he is not 
only a man of few words, but a man of singular discretion perhaps | 
the last man in the public service to embarrass the Government by | 
even the appearance of tracing out any line of policy for which it was 
not already prepared. Providence, by mercifully denying him the gift 
of the gab, has saved him from the temptation by which so many of 
our generals, and statesmen, and diplomatists are so easily beset, and to 
which so many of them fall victims, of making a clean breast of it, and 
telling everything they know or think, and a good many things they 
neither think nor know, at whatever cost to the Government or injury | 
tu the public service, every time a brass band strikes up under their bed- 
room window, or a few admirers give them'a supper. We may feel | 
right well assured, therefore, that when he, the military adviser of the | 
Government, and the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, says a certa’n 


course ought to be pursued towards a foreign power, the President and 
Cabinet have pretty nearly made up their minds to pursue it, when- 
ever, in their opinion, the proper time comes. 

There is now no indiscretion in saying that in General Grant's 
opinion Maximilian ought to be driven out of Mexico, and the popu- 
lation put in possession of the inalienable right of choosing how they 


will be governed. And the reasons which weigh most strongly with 


him in favor of this course are partly those by which the general | 
public is influenced, and partly others to which it has given little or 
no thought. The consideration by which the public is perhaps most 
influenced in desiring the overthrow of the Mexican Empire is mainly 


a sentimental one, though not for this reason one whit the less respect- 
able. Positive loss or damage from the French invasion of Mexico we 
can hardly be said to have suffered. The Monroe doctrine, it is true, 
has been set at naught by it, but the Monroe doctrine is, after all, only 
a doctrine, and as yet the consequences of its violation touch our 
dignity rather than our security or our pockets. The time chosen for 
the invasion, too, made it, perhaps, the most unmistakably unfriendly 
demonstration directed against us by a foreign power during the late 


war. The other sins of which we complain were cither sins of omis- 
sion, or offences against taste. This ene was a direct and solemn officia} 
declaration of contampt fer our feelings and opinions, and of confidence 
in our weakness and helplessness. The invasion, itself an insult, with 
the establishment by force of foreign arms on the ruins of a republic 
on our border, of a form of government so entirely opposed to the 
ideas and traditions of the New World, and so repugnant to the spirit 
of our own institutions, was a plain intimation that European powers 
considered it not improbable that they might, before very long, be 
called upon to settle our difficulties in a similar way. 

We can hardly be said, however, to have been seriously injured by 
these demonstrations of hostility. Those may laugh who win, and so 
far as Louis Napoleon’s Mexican expedition was an indication of his 
dislike of our policy or of a disposition to interfere with us when op- 
portunity served, our success has been, perhaps, a sufficient punishment. 
But it was more than an indication of dislike and a threat of interference. 
It is a standing and continued act of aggression on republican institu- 
tions, and, as such, ought to be put an end to as soon as possible, and 
if for no other reason, out of regard for the peaceful diffusion and tri- 
umph of the ideas of which we have made ourselves, on this continent 

t least, the expounders and champions. 





It is as to the mode of doing this that our Government finds it most 





ation. 


difficult to decide. It would, of course, be easy to send an ultimatum 
to Louis Napoleon, calling on him to withdraw his troops, and, in case 
of refusal, to follow it up by war, and this course would probably find 
plenty of favor at the hands of stump-orators, and in the columns of 
sensational newspapers. But we have found out what it costs for even 
a strong nation te use all its strength, and have thus learned from our 
own experience the value of the maxim which makes war the last re- 
sort, and makes it incumbent on statesmen to seek nothing through it 


| which there is a reasonable chance of getting in any other way. It is 


very certain that the French Emperor is now convinced of his mistake 
in going to Mexico at all, and it is prodeble that, being convinced of 
this, he will take an early opportunity of withdrawing quietly. If, 
however, any visible pressure is brought to bear on him, or he is visibly 
menaced, a common regard for the safety of his own dynasty might 
force him‘to resist. The French people would never forgive the with- 
drawal of French troops under a threat, and he might thus be plunged 
into a_war which he is most anxious to avoid. So that the difficult and 
delicate question now remains to be decided, how long a time we ought 
to allow him for peaceable retreat, and what kind and amount of press- 
ure may be safely used to hasten it. 

It has to be considered, on the other hand—and on this point we 
believe General Grant’s opinions are very decided—that waiting for 
him at all is a very expensive process; that the existence of the empire 
in Mexico forces us to keep up a large standing army, and to prevent 
that approximation to the status’gvo in all departments of the public 
service which the public credit, as well as public morals and _ pros- 
perity, imperatively calls for. Moreover, the suspense created by the 
unsettled state of our relations with France is producing an almost 
paralyzing effect on our business; so much so that, in the opinion of a 
great many shrewd men,and we believe we may include General Grant 
in the number, the cost of waiting is, taking all things together, greater 
than the cost of going to war at once would be. Whether, if the 
French were gone, we ought to leave Maximilian alone, and entrust 
the destruction of his government, supposing it to be able to with- 
stand the direct assaults of the Mexican liberals, which we do not be- 
lieve, to the contagion of republican ideas propagated from our soil, 
and the gradual influx of American colonists into his territory—a pro- 
cess now sure to go on—is another question. Our own impression is, 
that the imperial government would not survive the withdrawal of the 
French troops; but if it did, it would only be by becoming a great 
military power, and in maintaining a large and highly disciplined 
army. Supposing this were possible, it would be a state of things 
menacing to our peace and security, and which this Government would 
not permit. The presence of a power of this kind on our border 
would force us to remain in a state of constant preparation for war, 
after the fashion of the European monarchies, and would end, by the 
indirect influence which this state of preparation would exercise on the 
public mind, and on the machinery of government, in endangering if 
not seriously curtailing our liberties. In short, there seems every rea- 
son to believe that soon after Congress meets we shall witness an 
attempt at a swift solution of the whole problem. 


— ——-29<—-e—————_—— 


THE INSURRECTION IN JAMAIOA. 


From the London Spectator. 

We are still without precise intelligence from Jamaica, but enough 
is known of the condition of the island to justify us in a blank denial 
of the assertions that the negroes said to be in insurrection are influ- 
enced by Haytian agitators, and are themselves only too well off. They 
are badly off, so badly off that the island has for months been a per- 
plexity to the Colonial Office, and that for seven weeks at least the 
Secretary of State has expected news of an attempted insurrection. 
Letters are even now in town from Jamaica in which the alarm of the 
local government and the strange movements among the squadron are 
noticed either with ridicule or apprehension, and the few persons still 
keenly interested in the colony are well aware of a discontent which a 
trifle may have sufliced to blow intoa flame. This discontent has been 
growing for years, and finds its ultimate root in two causes, one of 
which is ineradicable, except perhaps by long-continued prosperity, 
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while the other is within the reach of parliamentary action. The two 


are the increase of population and the character of the Legislative 
Assembly. The negroes, always prolific, as very poor races are every- 


where apt to be, have since the emancipation multiplied with extraor~ 
dinary rapidity. The climate suits them, the release from forced labor 


has increased the healthiness of the women, early marriage has been | 


fostered as an antidote to the immorality customary in slave colonies, 
and though there is a terrible amount of licence remaining, it is not of 
a kind or degree to check greatly the increase of population. The 
pressure for subsistence becomes yearly greater, while the means of | 
procuring it grow yearly less. the grand staple of the export 
trade, cannot be cultivated to advantage without scientific appliances, 
that is, without capital, and capital has for years been leaving Jamaica, 
till only some 30,000 persons zxre now maintained by the ancient 
cultivation of the island. Other planting scarcely exists, and the 


Sugar, 


demand for troops. 
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ment among the West Indian R 


egiments, who are principally liberated 
Africans, has, we doubt not, 


caused the éxplosion which has led to the 
It cannot be a very formidable one, for the negroes 
have no arms, and unless the black soldiers have joined it, it is difficult 
to see why they alone were not stgong enough to put it down, 

The first duty of the Government, it is clear, 





is to put down the in 
}surrection. Whiatever the evils inherent in the present system, and 
they are many, the violent uprising of an rant population is not 


the remedy for them, 


negroes, therefore, are driven to hire little plots of ground, upon which | 


they grow their food and some little tobacco, but scarcely anything 
else which can be converted into money. The island is therefore prac- 
tically populated by cottiers, as poor as Irish cottiers, as dependent 
upon the harvest, and, if it be possible, still more unenlightened. 

To this population, over-nunerous, poverty-stricken, and ignorant, 
the Legislative Assembly adds a number of colored immigrants im- 
ported from India, and used up at a frightful pace, and refuses justice, 
education, and a sound system of conveyance. 
by less than 2,500 voters in a population of 441,000, and legislates ex- 
clusively in the interest of the planters. These latter are, as a body, 


morality, 
blacks, wasted half a million sterling en coolies, who die like sheep, 
passed a whipping act which recalls the tone of the old Black Code, 
and imposed enormous duties on English imports, duties so heavy that, 
as was publicly stated in the Assembly, the negroes were falling back 
upon nakedness to avoid the cost of clothing as raised by the last 
tariff. They could pay in kind, but they cannot in cash, and they have 
no means of raising more. The planters will not buy of them, the 
dealers do not like the half-cleaned produce which is all they, as cottier 
cultivators, can offer, and in many cases the right of eviction is used as 
in Bengal, to compel the tenantry to cultivate particular articles and 
sell them to the owner at fixed prices. Of one such case we have the 
details, as of others which prove that the true substitute for slavery, 
fair wages for fair work, has not yet entered the island imagination. 
The greatest grievance of all, however, is the refusal of justice. Jamaica 
has been organized on the country gentleman system, the owners being 
the sole magistrates, and the owners are said to be unfair towards the 
colored population. It does not matter much in a political point of 
view whether this charge is true or not. Observers like Dr. Underhill, 
a cool, shrewd man, whose evidence is distrusted because he is secre- 
tary to che Baptist Mission, but who is a layman and not a negrophile, 
think it has a foundation, the planter even when upright being swayed 
by a feeling of race engrained into his very heart. Successive governors, 
too, have thought it, and have pleaded for stipendiary magistrates, 
but the Assembly is jealous of its electors’ power, and absolutely 
refuses to Change the system. Whether, however, the charge is true or 
false, it is believed to be true, and that belief is fatal to any confidence 
between governors and governed. The negro when injured will not 
upply to the magistrates, and when summoned accepts his sentence as 
a “white oppression,’ 
gear. Knowing that he has to deal with a poor employer, the negro 
refuses to make a binding contract, and when engaged by the day 
bolts, unless regularly paid. He cannot recover his wages by law, and 
therefore can and will give no credit, while the planter who wants him 
for only half the year is often unable to pay until the crop is in, that is, 
until the negro has abandoned his own crop for the uncertain chance of 
obtaining his employer's wages. There are no county courts available, 
and the negro finding no redress from the civil law, believing in none 
from the criminal law, ignorant by legislative defect, and self-indulgent 
from the absence of result to his self-restraint, falls back absolutely 
upon the little plot which is not his, to which he can get no lease, and 
which he is not permitted by the conveyancing system to buy. 
that plot fails, the world fi lls from beneath his feet, and for the past 
two years it has failed from drought, failed till the people were in 
places actually without food— -there is no poor law—till they, among 
the vainest of races, leave their children without clothing, till in places 
they deliberated whether they, like their fathers, had not better fly to 
the mountains. The accidental publication of a letter from Dr. Under 
hill to Mr. Cardwell, which had so impressed the Secretary that he for- 
warded it to Governor Eyre for a report, blew the discontent into a 
flame, and meetings of colored men were held, demanding higher 
wages, education, better re presente ition, an end to immigration, and th 
exemption of raw materials from import duties. None of the - demands 
were complicd with; the Governor, though admitting the badness of 
the governing class, condemned the negroes, and an unluc ky placard 
was published by authority, headed “ The Queen’s Advice,” and con- 
taining in other ‘words the answer which Pharaoh gave to the children 
of Israel, ‘ ‘ Ye are idle, ye are idle.” This increased the irritation to 
its height, and some accidental circumstance, most probably a move- 


and they have refused all measures in the interest of the | 


| Imperial Government to re-organize the island, it 





and they must if needful 


reduced to order by 
That done, however, 


| the strong arm. it will become the duty of the 
necessary My meas 
ures of revolutionary breadth. The old order of things has broken 
down. The Assembly, convened on a plan two hundred years old, is a 
nest of jobbers, and the planting class is, alike by hereditary feeling 


fand by circumstances, disqualitied for the poss ssion of absolute 
power. If they were angels, they would be disqualitied by the ineradi- 
cable distrust among those they govern begotten by two centuries ot 
misrule, and being what they are, average Englis aioe, with | stron; 


| their power can be transferred, 


That Assembly is elected | 
| sity, as in the 
| order that they may not be trampled on, for an authority exists in the 
inheritors of the slavcholding ideas, and sometimes of the slaveholding | 


prejudices, declining capital, and the moral 
of society, 
them. 


tone of a passed-away state 
are entirely unable to attract the contidence of those beneath 
On the other hand, there is no class in the country to whom 
cated, and 


e educated 


The mulattoes are not edt 
encourage race hatreds of their own, and the neg | 
before they can be trusted with the franchis« 

Southern States of America, tor 


roes must 
There is no iron neces 
giving them power in 





island competent to secure justice. The Queen's repres¢ mtonivs .and he 
alone in Jamaica. possesses at once the re quisite know lk ’ the need 
ful contidence, and the indisp nsuble freedom trom ¢ iar in te rests, ane 


him all power should, as in Ceylon, be temporarily confided. If Mn 
Cardwell doubts as to the condition of the isu d, let him send « 
a royal commission of enquiry, or if, s probable, he knows 
as strong as any Commission could eo oR r, let him at once propose to 
Parliament the conversion of Jamaica into a Queen's colony. Cexlon, 
with its hostile races and labor difticulties, prospers under that régime. 
and any governor who has served In the Mauritius, or Ceylon, or India, 
would be able to re-arrange upon the double bases of peas 
ant proprietorship and swift re dress for civil or military injury 
There is no danger to the planter in such a change, for the gov 
ernor would be a white, and the stronger the laws against fraud, 
the greater the influence of capital and ownership. Transform most 
of the taxes from customs duties into the direct imposts, as Earl Grey 
recommended, and the negro must work to earn them, while a new 
tenure for the waste land, a system of compulsory education, and 
little increase in the means of Communicating between the interior and 
the sea, will speedily give him means of payment. The talk about 
negro indolence is pure rubbish. There is no settled 1UCE uy on carth 
which is indolent, the Bengalee slaving nine hours a « and the Nea 
politan tilling his land with as much assiduity as a Dute hman, and the 
negro is only lazy because he never reaps the reward of labor. Ten 
years of strict, equal government, administered by a man who ean press 
hard when needful on cither race, and who will attend to physical im 
provement, will, we believe, make the island as prosperous as Ceylon, 
where, with no slavery and a native population which will 
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not work 


| for wages, the people import European goods to the extent of a pound 


while all civil contracts fall hopelessly out of | 


| sources, 


‘ 


a head per annum, and the Treasury verflowing that the Colonial 
Office las quarrelled with the planters | \ issuing an order that they 
shall pay for their own trvops. Nothing short of a radical change lik 
this can, we are convinced, save the island, which is full of natural 1% 

from sinking finally into the condition of a great tropical 
pauper warren, hopelessly insolvent, and requiring to be garrisoncd 


is so 


with at least five thousand men. A possession of that kind is worse 
than useless, and it rests with Mr. Cardwell to avoid a calamity which 
may yet interfere with the prosperity budgets of many years. He has 
a great opportunity before him, and may yet prove to the public that 
| he possesses the one quality epinion docs Wot attribute to him—goyern 


When | 


ing foree 


‘ 
Correspondence. 
THE RHYME OF THE MASTER'S MATE. 
To tHe Epiron oF THE NATION 
Like King James's “ whipping boy,” 1 have just had a sound literary fus 
tigation from for something I never did, to wit, “ The 
Rhyn e of the Master's Mate.” To be sure, 


promoted by a judi 


vourself and others 


I was a master’s mate once (till 





ious department), and was always proud to hail from the 
indeed, I took for my nom de plume. Had it 


t I did not write 


} 


“ starboard steerage,” which 
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been the “ forecastle ” I should have been prouder still. Bh 
that piece, and will thank you to say so. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant 


HENRY HOWARD BROWNELL! 
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WINTER DAVIS ON RECONSTRUCTION. 
Yo rue Eprror oF THE NATION ; 
My extreme reluctance to intrude on the public where I am not responsi- 
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of suffrage, nor in authorizing the provisional governor to determine the 


| loyalty of voters, nor in appointing him to make rules for convening the 
| convention, nor in directing it to be convened at all, nor in requiring it to 


prohibit slavery ; and it is nonsense to say if he was not bound on these 


ble for results, has hitherto withheld me from offering to you the following points he was bound on negro suffrage. His whole conduct was an usurp 


communication. ha 
The Connecticut vote has solved my doubts and removed my hesitations. 
It reveals the fact that the great body of the Republicans are true to their 


| ation, but it was no more usurpation to direct his agents to receive than to 
| refuse negro votes, 


The suggestion that the constitutions survive the governments is at once 


principles, but that there is an unreliable minority in our ranks willing to | absurd and dangerous. The governments ceased to exist because they dis. 
unite with the enemies of the country to prevent us from consolidating our | owned their subordination to the United States in point of law. Our ‘arms 


victory and securing its fruits. These two elements will, I fear, be found to 
divide our friends in Congress. Our great majority there can be broken 
only by a great desertion. A few we may expect to be disloyal. We may 
trust, however, that enough will not join those who have vilified us for four 
years to place them in control of the Houses. If they do, then Connecticut 
is the emblem of the fate of our cause, and the same coalition which perpetu- 
ated there the seeds of discord will prevent our rooting them out for ever from 
the nation. 

In Connecticut no practical importance attaches to the negro vote, and 
old prejudice was free to assert its power. But in the Southern States lately 
in rebellion the negro population is a controlling power, if properly organized 
and endowed with arms and ballots. It is the only power on which the 
United States can rely there in the event of a renewed rebellion. It is the 
only body of people who can give the white minority of loyal men a voice in 
the nation, and prevent them from being overwhelmed and ostracized by the 
hostile majority. It is the only body of natural friends of the United 
States in all those States, for its freedom depends on the integrity of the 
Union. It is the only body from which a Republican vote can be expected 
in any of those States, for the mass of whites, loyal as well as disloyal, hate 
and vilify us, while the negroes know that their liberty is our gift, and that 
as surely as it would cease on disunion, so surely its safety and enjoyment 
would be jeoparded and impaired by the accession to power in the United 
States of the old coalition of their masters in possession of the Southern 
States, and the Democrats holding enough of the Northern States to elect a 
President or control either House of Congress. 

The tone of the Southern press—now merely muttering between bayo- 
nets—is that of execration against the Republicans, while unanimous in 
supporting the President they elected ; and to overlook this manifestation 
of Southern temper, in dealing with their restoration to political power, is 
to seal our own death-warrant, and secure the triumph of our opponents and 
of the enemies of the country for a generation. This grave question is to be 
settled within the next session of Congress, and probably in its earlier weeks. 
They who elected the President stood confounded and divided by the policy 
he has dictated to them for its solution. The North Carolina prociamation 
they tolerated as an experiment, till it has indurated into a policy executed 
in every State which rebelled, and supported by every Northern Democrat 
and every rebel pretending to loyalty. Zn words, the proclamations summon 
that “portion of the people who are loyal” to reorganize the State govern- 
ments. But in reality they exclude the whole negro population, balf the 
aggregate population, and nearly the whole of those who have always been 
loyal in those States. Under these proclamations, therefore, no republican 
form of government is possible. 

’ ‘The only alternatives are an oligarchy of loyal whites or an aristocracy 


of hostile whites. The one is loyal, but is not republican; the other is | 


neither loyal nor republican. The former President Lincoln organized in 
Virginia and Louisiana; the President is organizing under his procla- 
mations the latter. The legal effect of their recognition is to restore the 
State governments to those whom we have just expelled from them, to sub- 
ject the emancipated negroes to the discriminating legislation of their mas- 
‘ters, to continue their domination over the loyal minority, to guarantee to 
them the right to represent, now three-fifths, and at the next census the 
whole, of the disfranchised negroes ; and to admit to Congress votes enough 
to compel equality, at the peril of anarchy, between loyalty and disloyalty. 
‘They were our armed enemies when Lee surrendered ; they are now our dis- 
armed enemies. ‘They are now for independence and slavery, and against 
union and freedom ; they acquiesce in both till time or disaster gives them 
opportunity to realize their hopes, and till then their interest and purpose 
are to obliterate every distinction between those who rebelled and those who 
put down the rebellion. In all the South the only mass of the population 
interested and able to foil these designs is the negroes whom the President 
has disfranchised. 

Whatever his purpose may be, his policy is that of our enemies. His 
apologists say the President is in favor of negro suffrage, but that is small 
comfort if his proclamations exclude it. We remember his declaration that 
traitors should be punished, yet none are punished ; that only loyal men 
should control the States, yet he has delivered them to the disloyal ; that 
the aristocracy should be pulled down, yet he has put it in power again ; 
that its possessions should be divided among Northern laborers of all colors, 
yet the negroes are still a landless, homeless class ; that he was opposed to 
military commissions, yet they still defile the land, and others for higher 
vietims are said to be in preparation! The President's words are, there- 
fore, uncertain guides to his conduct. His apologists say, to the States alone 
belongs the question of suffrage, and the President left it to the people inter- 
ested in it. But that is what the President did not do. The negroes of the 
States which rebelled form in some States a majority, in others a half, in 
all a vast, powerful, and loyal body of citizens, and to them he has not left 
it. On the contrary, he has left them to the will of their masters. It is 
true the President has no power to dictate who shall vote, but it is equally 
true that he has no power to dictate who shall not vote. He has as much 
power to admit as to exclude. His apologists assure us it was in obedience 
to the State constitutions, which survive the State governments. But the 
President’s proclamations do not say so, and his conduct says to the con- 


expelled them as usurpations in point of fact. The constitutions were con- 
stitutions of those governments, and of nothing else. If they did not consti 
tute those governments they constituted nothing. A constitution of nothing 
is nothing. A constitution which does not constitute, is a contradiction in 
terms. Such are the absurdities of this new form of Southern constitutional 
metaphysics! 

Our ordinary language is elliptical, We speak of a constitution, but 
that means nothing till we add, of what. We mean a censtitution of gov- 
ernment ; and the moment we say what we mean, the folly of a constitu- 
tion surviving the government is apparent. When the rebellion usurped 
power in the States, the State governments ceased to exist ; the constitutions 
became dead forms; the line of official transmission of powers was broken ; 
there ceased to be any person designated to renew the functions of govern- 
ment, and they could never be renewed till the people constituted anew the 
governments, or Congress, in executing its guarantee, directed such gov 
ernments to be constituted. For a government is certain men charged with 
certain powers. A constitution of government is the law creating the 
powers and designating the men to execute them ; and without the men the 
government and the constitution are alike nonentities. 

But the view is also dangerous. For if the constitutions continue it 
force, then the Representatives and Senators elected under them are entitle i 
to appear in their seats, require their names to be called, and to vote on the 
simple production of their certificates. It is not necessary that Congress 
should recognize governments in those States; for the old governments 
which it has heretofore recognized continue, and to recognize others is to 
oust them by revolution. This has always been the view of the Democratic 
allies of the rebels ; but it is now, for the first time, presented for the ap 
proval of the Republicans. The President had not thought of this view 
when he made the prohibition of slavery a condition of re-organization ; and 
if he did not include negro suffrage in the conditions, it was not because he 
had not as much power but less inclination to do it. Nothing is more true 
than that the question of suffrage belongs to the States, but it is equally 
true that Congress is the exclusive judge of the compatibility of their solu 
tion of it with repubiican principles. The States have the right to pre 
scribe who shall vote, but they have no right so to exercise it as to create 
an oligarchy or an aristocracy instead of a republican form of government ; 
and it is the right and the duty of Congress to judge this question ; and its 


Congress thinks the State has constituted an oligarchy or an aristocracy by 
its law of suffrage, it is entitled and bound to refuse to recognize it, to annul 
the law, rescue the people from its power, and prescribe measures and con- 
ditions for the organization of a government, republican in form in its judgq- 
ment, on American principles. This judgment it is the duty of the Presi- 
| dent to execute ; over it he has no power. It is the duty of guaranteeing 
republican government in the States which gives Congress this high juris 
diction ; and the right of determining who are the Representatives and 
Senators carries with it the exclusive right of determining which is the con 
stitutional, that is, the republican government of a State, for otherwise it 
| might find itself compelled to admit Representatives and Senators of States 
| whose governments are not republican in form or substance in its opinion. 
| _ It is, therefore, clear that the President is wholly beyond the sphere of 
| his power in every step in re-organizing State governments ; for each step is 
| either legal and binding on Congress, or illegal and a nullity ; and as it can 
not bind Congress, it is a nullity and an illegality. It is, therefore, frivolous 
to say the President could do nothing but what he did. He could have done 
nothing. It was his duty to have done nothing. His intermeddling has 
gravely complicated the question of what is republican government with the 
claims of persons to seats and of parties to votes. But this does not vary 
the question, and it must be met as it is presented. Republican principles 
and national interests alike forbid the acceptance of the President’s plant 
That is the recognition by Congress of the principle that State governments 
which ostracize a majority, or a half, or a great mass of citizens, and subject 
; them to the absolute government of others, is republican in form. That 
| principle has never yet been acknowledged by any Congress. No State gov- 
ernment has ever been recognized by Congress which ostracized the great 
| mass of the people, white or black. It is not the exclusion from political 
power merely which is the test, but the exclusion of great masses of citi 
zens. 

A State may arbitrarily exclude from power one man, or a family, or a 
thousand families ; or it may exclude from power a greater proportion of 
those who have renounced their allegiance and defied its laws, and yet not 
affect the republican character of the Government. But republican govern 
ment in the American sense is the government by the mass of citizens 
through their representatives. Whenever, therefore, the mass of the citi 
zens or any great proportion of them is excluded from political power, yet 
required to submit to its laws, the government ceases to be republican and 
Congress cannot recognize it as such. Here the question is not of the rights 
of man toa voice in the government, but of the meaning of republican 
government required to be guaranteed in the Constitution. 

Connecticut has just refused to admit negroes to vote; but that does 
not touch the republicanism of her government ; for the persons excluded 
form no material or appreciable portion of her citizens. But negro suffrage 











trary. He did not obey the Constitution in making the oath a qualification 


is one thing in Connecticut and another thing in South Carolina. In the 


judgment is final and conclusive on all departments of the government. If 
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latter State, the negro citizens form two-thirds of the whole body of citizens. 
To deny them a vote and subject them to the will of the one-third is abso- 
lutely in conflict with a republican form of government. It is not merely 
an aristocracy of race, it is anoligarchy. If the Constitution of the United 
States permits the ostracizing of two-thirds of the citizens and their subjec- 
tion to one-third, the guarantee is one of mere form. A tenth may as well 
rule as a third, or one man as well asa tenth. 

It is an accident that the line of disfranchisement and color are the same ; 
it is not a question of race, but of republicanism. If two-thirds who are 
black may be excluded in South Carolina, two-thirds who are white may be 
excluded by the blacks in North Carolina ; and one is just as republican as 
the other. The Constitution makes no distinction of color. Its only dis- 
tinction is that between free and slave inhabitants. The slaves were always 
excluded irrespective of numbers, for they were not citizens. But free 
negroes were citizens of the United States. They were never declared by 
any State not to be citizens at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 
They have never been declared not to be citizens by any department of the 
Government. The Dred Scott case has been ignorantly quoted to settle that 
point ; but it decided not that a free negro could not be a citizen, but that a 
slave is net a citizen ; and nobody ever supposed he could be. But free 
negroes are citizens of the United States by the unanimous judgment of all 
departments of the Government. That is nowa settled point. And the 
Constitution draws no distinction between a black citizen and a white citizen. 
Congress has never acknowledged a State government to be republican 
which ostracized two-thirds or a half or one-third of its citizens. At the 
adoption of the Constitution the free negroes were in no State a tenth of the 
whole population. In Virginia they were one to thirty-six; in South 


Carolina one to seventy-seven ; in Georgia one to one hundred and twenty- | 


eight ; and they voted in neither State, though in Virginia declared by law 
to be citizens. In Maryland they were one-+to twenty-five ; in North Carolina 
one to sixty ; and they voted in both. The largest proportion excluded at 
that time was in Delaware, where they were one to eleven. In Tennessee, 
the first State admitted, they were one to nine, and they voted. In Kentucky, 
the next State, they were excluded ; but they were only one to five hundred 


and twenty-six. Even when Louisiana was admitted—the great prize of the | 


ambitious slave-power—the ratio was only one to seven. 


But now Congress is asked to guarantee as republican such despotisms as 


these: In North Carolina 631,000 citizens ostracize 331,000 citizens. In 


Virginia 719,000 citizens ostracize 533,000 citizens. In Alabama 596,000 | 


citizens ostracize 437,000 citizens. In Georgia 591,000 citizens ostracize 
465,000 citizens. In Louisiana 357,000 citizens ostracize 350,000 citizens. 
In Mississippi 353,000 citizens ostracize 436,000 citizens. In South Carolina 
291,000 citizens ostracize 411,000 citizens. 

It would be just as republican to reverse the numbers; and if we have no 
respect for republican principlescommon sense would require that we, hold- 
ing the Government, should vest our friends with the State governments and 
ostracize our opponents. The President asks us to ostracize our friends and 
place our enemies over their heads! Either course leaves republican govern- 
ment without any guarantee of its substance. It is vain to attempt to cover 
such iniquities as those by the example of the freehold or property qualifica- 
tions formerly existing in some States. They might doubtless be pushed to 
the extent of impeaching the character of the Government; but hitherto 
they have never in the United States gone so far as to require the interposi- 
tion of Congress. They never excluded any such masses of population as 
are ostracized by the President’s plan, and they ostracized nobody. Every 
one could vote on getting the requisite property, and that was beyond no- 
body’s reach. But the negro citizens are ostracized, they and their posterity 
for ever, even where two-thirds of the people. It is, therefore, impossible 
for republicans to recognize the President’s governments. Nor ought 
they to feel the least hesitation in rejecting them; for the President's 
intermeddling is wholly illegal; it is an assumption to dictate to 
Congress respecting its members; and what has been done is a vain form, 
having no claim to legal authority till Congress by recognizing it gives it 
legal force. These mushroom governments play at governing the Southern 
States. It is plain the President treats them not as legal and authoritative 
governments, but as his puppets, whose acts he annuls when they do n’t suit 
him. Congress, then, is free, and bound to treat them as mere nullities—to 
brush them away as so many cobwebs ; and on the cleared field to mark out 
the foundations of republican principles on which the government should 
be erected. The objects to be kept in view are to break the force and unity 
of the rebel vote in Congress ; to rescue the States from its domination ; and 
to place in the hands of the colored population political power for their pro- 
tection and our safety. Retaining the States under military power postpones 
the first danger, but it involves a greater. Such rule continued long over such 
vast populations must destroy every vestige of republican government. The 
military commissions which still defy the law, under the authority of the 
President, and, without the frivolous apology of actual hostilities, inflict pun- 
ishments unknown to the law for acts displeasing to the President, are now 
fast unsettling the foundations of national freedom and personal security. 
If military government be continued in the rebel States, the idea of govern- 
ment by law will die out from the land, and the President’s will be the only 
law. I prefer to risk the negroes under their masters and the country to the 
rebel vote in Congress, rather than subject loyal negroes and disloyal whites to 
the common despotism of military government, and expose the North to the 
dangers of tolerating and organizing such a despotism. Discarding, therefore, 
the horrible thought of military government as one the people ought not to 
tolerate, and will not tolerate, how can Congress paralyze the dangerous 
vote? It can amend the Constitution so as to apportion representation 
according to the persons who are allowed to vote. Mr. Sloan moved this last 
winter, but it never came to a vote. But that leaves the Sfates in the 
hands of the disaffected. That could be avoided in the opinion of some by 
excluding disloyal men who have been engaged in the rebellion from power 
in the States. But the loyal white population are so mere a handful in the 
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midst of the disaffected mass as to be wholly unable to administer the gov 
ernment and enforce submission to the laws ; and the pressure of public opin 
ion would compel them to open the door to the excluded mass. That 
attempt has so resulted in Virginia and Louisiana, where Gov. Peirpont and 
Gen. Banks pursued that policy. They merely created a temporary and 
| powerless oligarchy. But it would fail in one other material object. The 
| negro population would still be without a voice or a guarantee for any 
right. It is necessary, therefore, at once to satisfy republican principles, res- 
cue the States from rebel domination, secure Congress against their undivided 
and hostile vote, protect the rights of the negro poputation, and create a body 
of friends for the United States, interested to fight for its supremacy, that 
Congress should require the States to be reorganized on the basis of universal 
suffrage ; and that it should refuse to recognize any government which does 
not recognize that. It should then secure this permanent foundation of 
American republicanism against the mutations of political life and the local 
hostilities in the Southern States by proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, consecrating it for ever as the criterion and condition of republican 
government in every State. 

These measures are the necessary buttresses for the support of that pro 
hibiting slavery. Without them it will totter and may fall, and certainly 
must fail to secure real liberty and equality before the law. Power alone is 
security, and with it comes respect and dignity and education. They who 
propose to postpone negro suffrage till the negro is educated, need political 
education more than the negro. | think our only safety is in contining our 
efforts to these measures. It is too late to break the power of the Southern 
aristocracy by depriving their leaders of citizenship. Confiscation was never 
possible unless by partition of the lands among the negroes, and that Con- 
gress feared to enact. To sell a continent is impossible without a continent 
of buyers; and the laws are and will remain in the President's hands mere 
political thumb-screws to extort votes more powerful than all his patronage. 
| All that remains open is to balance the power of the disaffected aristocracy 
| by the resident mass of loyal negroes armed with the ballot and bayonet. 

It is quite certain the President does not mean to insist on this. If his 
proclamations were an experiment on the temper of the white population, 
he is satisfied with facts which dismay his friends. He is so impatient of 
contradiction that loyal warnings are become “ pestilent and malignant ut 
terances.” He is experimenting now on nothing but the patience of the 
| Republicans and the support of the Democrats. Of the latter he is receiving 
daily gratifying assurances. Of course, he is not thinking of joining the 
Democrats ; for that would be going into a minority. But neither does he 
seem to be devoted to the Republicans. His policy is that of the Democrats, 
and his hope is to induce the Republicans to abandon their principles and 
unite with him in executing that of the Democrats. How many of the Re- 
| publicans will unite with the Democrats to reinstate the representatives of 
| the rebellion in power, in order that tiey may unite with the Democrats to 
| expel us from power, remains to be seen. If enough to give the President a 
| majority, a counter revolution is effected, which postpones the fruits of the 
| war for a generation—it may be, then to be wrung from those in power by 
| another civil war. It is possible the President may mean to disappoint the 

hopes of the Democrats ; but it is not safe for Republicans to stake their cause 
|on that doubtful and improbable chance. If he persevere, they must be 
| ready to defy a most formidable coalition. For the Southern representatives, 
| if admitted, will, in this Congress, meet many warm friends from the North- 
| ern States. 

In the ext Congress the coalition can hardly fail to be in a majority 
in the House, and to press so closely on our majority in the Senate that a 
| few defections may destroy it. The loss of the next Presidency is the natu- 
| ral sequel of the triumph of the President's plan, and, if once lost, will any 
one name a day when there is a reasonable prospect of our regaining it? 
The best we can hope for, therefore, under the President's policy is, that the 
| Southern representatives will subordinate their passions to securing their 
interests in the Union by the coalition as of old. It is not likely the Demo- 
crats will repel their advances. 

It is possible that these people, so arrogant in rebellion, may be meek 
when in power over their enemies ; that they will pay our debt, pension eur 
soldiers, vote indemnity to loyal citizens ; and vote against assuming their 
own debt, against pensioning their own wounded, against restoring their 
own Oflicers to the army and navy, against compensation for their slaves, 
against annulling the confiscation acts or indemnity where the title cannot 
be revoked ; and that the Democrats will aid them in passing their self-deny- 
ing ordinances, but it seems to me not wise to assume it. It is safer to take 
their view of their interests as the measure of what they will attempt, and 
what they can do as the limit of what they will do. 

I do not fear a new rebellion now, but I will not shut my eyes to what 
men who have no interests but what are opposed to those who triumphed 
may do in power. Fifty-seven representatives and twenty-two senators 
are more than enough to arrest legislation in either House by tactics well 
known and often applied, and not hitherto pushed to revolutionary ex. 
tremes, because the constituencies had an interest in the Government the 
representatives did not venture to disregard. But here revolutionary con- 
stituencies stand behind representatives struggling for their interests against 
their conquerors. They will not restrain their representatives, and if they per- 
sist, will not Democrats hasten to rescue the Government by granting their 
demands? If they fail in this, the life of nations is too fruitful of changes 
to justify us in excluding from our calculations contingencies where foreign 
war or civil discord may place the nation at the mercy of a hostile minority ; 
when a Buchanan may be President, and refuse to strike while they divide 
the nation without the fear of the sword; or when a loyal President may 
rashly expel them from Congress, break the power of law by violence, and 
plunge us into the anarchy of civil war without a government recognized by 
all which alone carried us safely through the rebellion. Against all these 
dangers, the refusal to recognize loyal oligarchies or disloyal aristocracies, 
and the recognition only of governments republican in form in the South- 
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ern States, are the sufficient and only guarantee. The mass of the loyal negro 


vote breaks the unity of the hostile vote in every State and will absolutely | 


control it in many. 

In 1776 God gave us wise men who secured every point of victory possi- 
ble. In this time of trial God has given us, for our sins, rulers who are not 
so wise, and the people grope toward their salvation and teach their rulers 
to secure it. By his blessing we are entrusted with two-thirds of both Houses 
of Congress, and that is the absolute legislative power of the United States. 
What we think right, we can do. If the President deserts those who elected 
him for the votes and policy of their opponents, we must break the coalition 
at any cost. The President can have our support only by conforming his 
conduct to our principles. It is vain to argue, from the dangers of division, 
the necessity of submission to his will; that will itself, if unchanged, works 
the ruin more surely than any division. It is itself the division, unless we 
meanly sell a great cause for Presidential patronage. 

But it is vain to deny that failure now is final for this generation, for the 
people who want negro suffrage are in the North, and they who are to de- 
cide it are in the South, representing ana voting for the negroes in more than 
one-fourth of all the States, with a negative on any amendment of the Con- 
stitution, and absolute power in cach State. It is insane to dream that the 
South will, of itself, ever give either suffrage or equality before the law, and 
now is our only time to compel it. 

If men say, Giod works slowly, yet will not let a good cause fail, they had 
better enlighten their picty by a glance at, his ways in history, and reflect 
that he visits wasted opportunities, not less than wickedness, with ruin. 1 
trust we may not be monuments of that wrath. 

Very sincerely, your obedient servant, 
Henry WINTER Davis. 
Battimore, October, 1865. 


THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
XIX. 
Port Roya ISLAND, 8. C., Nov. 10, 1865. 
INTENDING soon to revisit Charleston, I made no long stay in that city, 
but on the morning of yesterday sailed down the harbor 
islands and fort:, and, keeping the low, wooded coast in sight during the 
whole day, in the evening reached Hilton Head. The neat, whitewashed 
town, bu It there in the sand by the quartermasters and sutlers during the 
last four years, with its hospitals, and storehouses, and machine-shops, and 
offices, has lost much of its old importance, and, instead of being the bust- 
ling part of the Department of the South, is sinking back into the quiet 
dulness of its natural condition as a part of the State of South Carolina. 
A stumbling walk in the dark up the long wooden pier, which extends far 
into the shallow water of the bay, brought me to the hotel, where I found 


past the famous 


the few guests gathered around a box-stove, for the night was windy and 
cold, and the walls of the house—a portable or sectional building—were 
thin. 
who seemed to be Northern traders, and a person who had the easily distin- 
guishable appearance and manners of a South Carolinian. This gentleman, 
a person of some fifty odd years old, dressed tolerably well in a suit of grey 


There were two or three Federal uniforma in the company, some men 


clothes, with a large display of crumpled linen at the collar and cuffs of his 
coat, sat before the stove smoking, and talking very freely about his present 
poverty and his plans for the future. 

He had left St. Helena, he said, when Dupont forced an entrance, and 
captured the Sea Islands, in 1861. He and his family ran, leaving plate and 
furniture behind them, and went up to Greenville, where he ’d since been 
living how he could. The Government took his cotton, and some'ody, 
Government or niggers, got everything else that was left. Then, ia the 
spring of 1863, they sold his plantation. Some Massachusetts man bought 
it, and he did n’t know when he ‘d get it back. Up in Greenville he soon 
spent all his money to support his family, but if he ’d had money he could 
n’t have saved his property. How was he to come back inside the Yunkee 
lines and pay the tax? The commissioners knew very well it could n't be 
the sale was a perfectly unfair thing. He did n't know whether the 
place would be restored to him or not, but at any rate he intended to leave 
Greenville, and move down to Beaufort. It was just as well to starve in 
He hoped to be able to pick up a little 
medical practice, but if his profession failed him, he supposed his son and him- 


done ; 


Beaufort as in any strange place. 


self could put up a cabin somewhere in the vicinity, and get fish and oysters 
enough to live on. He intended to go up to Greenville the next day, and 
bring his family down immediately. He had n’t a dollar in money ; had 
thought it would be a good plan to circulate a handbill among his acquaint- 
ances up there, asking them to aid him, but the trouble was, pretty much 
all of them were as poor as himself—better off so far as keeping their land 
went, but without ready money. Then he went on to relate, in a good- 
humored way, many amusing stories of Sherman’s army, and the impudence 


of the bumme 3. 
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{come back soon, him say. 





This gentleman, it is currently reported, has made several visits to the 
plantation which he formerly owned, and the negroes living there have col- 
lected for his use nearly a hundred dollars. In several instances similar 
contributions have not only been accepted but solicited. In July last, a 
gentleman who once owned a fine plantation, about ten miles distant from 
Beaufort, rode out to it in a carriage hired for him by a negro formerly his 
slave, and, having called together such of the people as would go to meet 
him and shaken hands with them all, he told them that he was now a poor 
man ; that he had even been compelled to beg to support his family ; that 
the very ear-rings from his wife’s ears had been exchanged for food ; that 
they all knew that their mistress knew nothing about any kind of work, 
and had never done any ; and he concluded his address by a personal ap- 
plication to each one for whatever money he could spare. The response to 
this appeal was not a very liberal one, my informant. said. Prince ga’’m 
seventy-fi’ cent, she believed, and several of the others gave him something ; 
she herself would give nothing. “Den mawser git into de kerridge an’ drive 
off,” she added. “ Him tell bro’ Prince take good keer o’ all tings. Him for 
But ef dem rebel come back, tell ye wha’ no’ 
our nigger gwine for stay on dis place, no’ one nigger. Wid dem she-shesh! 


| Chuh!” 


On another plantation I learn that small gifts of money and poultry have 


been received from the people by their former master, who himself urged 


| 





his claim upon their kindness, and who was found willing to accept halfa 
dollar from an old, crippled negress who now for some years has drawn 
rations and been furnished with medicine and clothing at the expense of 
the Government. 


Most of the negroes, I should say, are surprisingly free from a vulgar 


contempt for these men merely because of their sudden poverty and the 


shifts and straits to which they see them reduced, and some appear to feel a 
genuine commiseration for them in their distress. But their kindly feeling 
towards them extends no further than this, and it is, perhaps, remarkable 
that it should extend so far, for evidently they fear and dislike the slave- 
holders, both as a class and individually, The probable return of their-for- 
mer owners to the island, the possibility that they may some time be com- 
pelled to work for them and be governed by them, seem to excite the live- 
liest apprehensions and very strong expressions of hostility. 


The swift steamer Rockland, plying between Savannah and Charleston 
by the inland route, took me in a Jittle more than an hour up the river to 
Beaufort. The town stands on the river of the same name, one of the many 
streams or inlets which, with their net-work of endless ramifications and 
intersections, everywhere penetrate the south-eastern Carolina coast, and, 
dividing it into many parts, form the Sea Islands. Beaufort is a quiet town, 
with many handsome houses scattered here and there among the sandy 
streets, and with abundance of orange trees, and oleanders, and pomegran- 
ates ; and on all hands the live oaks are to be seen with their grey drapery 
of hanging moss. The scene was a familiar one to me, and as there was no 
special reason for my remaining there, I rode out across the island ina 
nortli-westerly direction, over what had once been an excellent road, until 
four years of neglect had injured it, and finally the passage of Sherman, cor- 
duroying as he went, gave it the finishing blow and made it execrable. In 
the country through which it led me there was more woodland than clear- 
ing, ahd of the cleared land much more than half, fenceless, bushy, and 
unkempt, lay uncultivated. In this region of large plantations, however, it 
is customary for a planter to divide his lands, and to work each acre every 
alternate year, the one half being left fallow and used as a pasture while 
the other is planted. The cabins of the people seemed to be in tolerable pres- 
ervation, and no better or worse than those commonly found in other sections 
of the State ; but at several points on the roadside, at some distance from any 
negro quarters, I noticed small unsightly shanties, made of poles and rough 
clapboards, which appeared to be occupied by vagabonds or squatters—people 
who proposed staying but a short time in one place, and working for them- 
selves only. Upon this road, more than in any other district of the South 
in which I have yet travelled, the negroes seem to form a part of the com- 
mercial world. Iwas constantly overtaking them or meeting them going 
into the town with produce to sell, or returning with their purchases, the 
load being sometimes made into a bundle or laid in a flat basket and carried 
mile after mile on the head, while the shoes very likely were carried in one 
hand and an umbrella or stick in the other, and sometimes it would be 
stowed away into the body of a little, creaky, shaky, home-made cart, with 
a wooden axle so chafed and worn that the wheels, wandering in a head- 
strong way hither and thither, each making a serpentine track, gave addi- 
tional labor to some poor creature of a horse, who tugs at his collar of plaited 
corn-shucks, and seems hardly to have strength enough to break his patched 




















and rotten harness. Many of these travellers are dressed quite well, and 
many are literally covered with rags. 

A two hours’ jolt over this road brought me to the plantation which I 
desired to visit, a pleasant tract of land, bounded on two sides by a blue 
river, and not far from Port Royal Ferry. The kindness of the gentleman 
who plants it, Mr. J. H., has enabled me to gain some exact information in 
regard to the general management and working of the place during the past 
yeay. 
considered, to furnish a fair sample of the present state of cotton culture in 


I have selected this plantation as one that may be taken, all things 


this part of the country, and of the present condition and disposition of the 
free laborers in the Sea Islands. 

The plantation contains about three hundred acres of ordinarily good 
land, of which, perhaps, a hundred acres are well adapted to cotton, and a 
reasonable proportion of the remainder is capable of producing corn. There 
is also potato ground, and low, wet ground, on which rice can be raised. 
Flowing along one side of the plantation is a creek from which can be ob 
tained salt mud and marsh grass for manure, and to supply the people with 
wood there is a large tract of pine barren. The cotton fand is rather high, 
and the soil is light, so that a dry season affects the crops unfavorably. 

The people who form the working force consist in part of negroes who 
were born and bred on the plantation, and in greater part of people who 
came from the mainland with Sherman’s army, and were hired as laborers 
in February last. The whole number of laborers was fifty-six. Forty-five 
of these were persons who, in point of physical ability, ranked as full hands, 
two were ploughmen, and nine were people too old or too young to perform 
a good day’s work. In round numbers, it may be said that the working 
force consisted of fifty full hands and two ploughmen. The season now 
ending is Mr. H.’s first year upon this plantation, and the fourth year of his 
experience as a cotton planter. When the time came for preparing the 
ground for planting he had upon the place only the people who had always 
lived- there, and who for three years had been free laborers To them he 
proposed that they should work for him for wages in money ; they proposed 
that he should give them half the crop as their wages, which he refused to 
do. An order had been issued from General Saxton’s headquarters directing 
that whenever laborers worked a crop “on shares,” 


one-half of all the cotton raised, and of all the breadstuffs, including corn, 


their share should be 


potatoes, rice, and peanuts. The people sent a deputation to the head 
quarters of the military governor and complained that Mr. H. was endeav- 
oring to force them to make a contract, the terms of which were contrary to 
the instructions of the circular No.8. Mr. H., therefore, received a letter 
calling his attention to the fact that any person violating these directions 
would be at once sent out of the department. He explained that false 
representations had been made, that he wished to hire his laborers for 
money, but they were disposed to insist that he should divide the erop with 
them. 
at headquarters, and his proposals having been pronounced fair, he was per 
mitted to proceed in his endeavors to hire the people. They, however, were 
still desirous of having their own plan carried into effect, and still refused 
to accede to his terms ; he was even assailed by outcries of various kinds 
whenever he visited the negro quarters, and demands for “half the crop.” 
Meantime the empty houses on the plantation he had been filling up with 
families of refugees, and the time for planting was very near at hand. The 
people still remained fixed in their determination, and at last it became ne- 
cessary to send a guard to the place with orders to remove all persons there 
resident who would neither sign the contract as prepared by the lessee and 
approved at headquarters, nor make room for others who were willing to do 
so. The threat alone was sufficient, and the signatures of all the laborers 
were at once given. 
was somewhat advanced, and the crop was not planted till more than a fort 
night after the proper time. 
I have just related is of itself enough to remove this plantation into the list 


By the time this difficulty was removed, the season 


It may be thought that an occurrence such as 
of exceptional cases. But misunderstandings similar to this in their causes 
and effects, if not precisely like it in their details, are a part of the experi 
ences of a majority, or at least of very many, of the Northern planters in 
the Sea Islands. 

Mr. H.’s fifty laborers, assisted by the two ploughmen, planted eighty- 
seven acres of cotton, or considerably less than two acres apiece. Up to the 
1st of November, 6,716 Ibs. of seed cotton had been picked, and it is not im- 
possible that before the picking season closes the whole amount of seed cot- 
ton may be 8,000 Ibs. The cost of the 6,716 Ibs. already gathered has been 
$1,631 for wages paid the laborers, exclusive of the interest on capital in 
vested in mules and farming implements, the expenses of ginning the cot- 
ton, and the value of the manure. The cotton which is to be looked to for 
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It was necessary that all contracts should be examined and approved 
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683 


crop and the plantation in general, will, when ginned, amount to something 
like 1,670 Ibs. This very unsatisfactory result is partly due to these three 
causes: On account of the controversy already mentioned the crop was 
planted late ; it suffered severely from a long drought in July and August ; 
the caterpillar made its appearance in August for the third time in three 
successive years, and though its ravages were not so extensive as in the two 
But 
for these three things Mr. H.'s enterprise would, he thinks, have proved 


preceding years, they were sufficient to seriously diminish the crop. 


moderately remunerative, and he intends to plant in 1866. Anything like 
perfect success, however, he fears, is unattainable at present, and he is not 
yet quite prepared to say whether the fault is in the negroes, or in the sys 
tem of labor and payment that has been adopted in this department. Al 
though in these Sea Islands the negroes are now in the fourth year of their 
freedom, he is of opinion that they have never yet been fairly tried as free 
laborers. And now, he would say, to leave untouched the various questions 
that have agitated this department at one time and another—whether or not 
it is well to make the negroes all landholders by a division of land amongst 
them ; whether or not it was a wise policy to allow negroes to preempt 
land ; whether or not a negro in Port Royal should receive just the same, 
or more, or less wages than a stevedore in New York—setting all these 
questions aside, he believes that the system of wages for labor which has 
prevailed in this department is of itself an insuperable obstacle in the way 
of successful cultivation of cotton by free labor. That alone would account 
for the prevalent ill success. For example, a man comes to his place to 
work for him, and takes up, say, an acre of cotton. He moves into a house 
on the place, and in February goes out into the field and lays out his acre 
into the regular four ¢asks, He chops down the weeds with his hoe, lays them 
in the furrows between the old cotton beds, and pulls the earth of the old bed 
over the weeds. That’s /isting, and he gets so mucha task for listing. Then 


he goes out again and pulls up the earth on the listing. That's banking, 
and he has so much a task for banking. Then comes planting, and so much 
For 


By-and-bye picking comes, and 


a task for that, and so much a task for each hoeing and each hauling. 
such and such an operation so many cents. 
there’s so much a pound for all the cotton picked ; everything as easy and 
regular as clock-work. But if he’s wanted to do a quarter of an hour’s work 
at any time, he expects pay for that. 
he’s to be paid extra for it. 


If he goes to the house for an axe 
It ’s well enough to pay a man for all he does, 
but who can carry on a farm in such a way as that? But suppose you want 
him very much for some piece of work that must be done. 


have him. 


You cannot 
He's working an acre of cotton for you, but his corn, and his 
rice, and potatoes make a little farm that he ’s working for himself, and he 
can’t do job-work for you when he's got his provisions to make; he needs 
He had hardly a single worker out of all 
his fifty-six who had n't more land under cultivation for himself than for 


to have control of his own time. 


his employer. 

The whole affair down here looked rather discouraging, but at the same 
time he would not say, and no one ought to say, that the application of free 
negro labor to cotton raising was a failure, till he had seen the experiment 
tried more fairly than it had been in this department. If it were possible 


to make a change merely in the matter of supporting and paying the 


laborers, greatly improved results might be expected. 


>. 


ENGLAND,—THE DANGERS OF THE NEW CABINET. 


Lonpon, November 10, 1865. 
EarL Russet. is not likely to find his premiership a sinecure. To say 
? 


f the 


nothing 


domestic difficulties which surround his attempt to form an 


administration, he is called upon on the very moment almost of assuming 


office to deal with questions which would perplex and embarrass a far more 


opular minister than he ever has been, or can hope to be. It is well known 
I 
he otfice of prime minister has long been the cherished ob- 


ject of his ambition. 


that a return tot 
Nobody who has once been first ever likes to become 
second ; and Earl Russell, even if he was a far less self-sufficient man fhan 
he is, can hardly be expected to recognize how much of his former success 
was due to his position and connections, how little to his own personal merits. 
When Sidney Smith said that the then Lord John Russell would be equally 
Ch 


ready to command the Ch 


annel fleet or perform an operation for the stone 
. he intended to convey a sneer at the great Whig leader 
as Well as to celebrate his intrepidity. 





at a moment's notice 


Nobody ever doubted Earl Russell’s 
readiness to undertake a difficult and dangerous duty; most people who 


have ever watched his career have learnt to distrust his courage when the 
Yet with all his proverbial intrepidity the Premier 


can hardly feel confident of weathering the storms which are gathering round 


moment of trial came. 


the repayment of this $1,631, to say nothing of the other expenses of the! him on his return to power. First and foremost amongst these impending 








OS4 The 


should count the awkward condition of our relations with 


dangers I 


America. 


] 


On the subject of our international relations I always feel considerable | 
difficulty in writing. It would not be in human nature if an Englishman 
who, like myself, has been engaged for the last four years in pointing out the | 


| 
} 
} 


absurdity of English pro-Southern sympathies and the difficuities into which | 
our one-sided neutrality was certain to lead us ultimately, did not feel some | 
personal satisfaction at the fulfilment of his disregarded prophecies. Cas- | 
sandra herself must have felt that the news of the misfortunes which befell | 
the Trojans for not listening to her advice was not utterly without a corre- 
On the other hand, I feel I should be acting dis- | 


sponding gratification. 


honestly if I in any way represented this personal sentiment as being a | 


common or influential one. The mere possibility of a war between our two | 


countries is, in my opinion, so fearful a contingency that no honest man can | 
be too careful to avoid saying or writing anything which may tend in any | 
Now, I believe that nothing tended to 


Jussian 


way to conduce to such a result. 


bring on the Crimean war so much as a belief, on the part of the 

;  - 
Government, that there existed in England a party so strongly opposed to | 
war that an appeal to arms would never be really resorted to. Just in the | 


same way, to speak the plain and open truth, I believe your Government 


would be most grievously mistaken if they relied too much on the sympa- 
thies of a large class of Englishmen with the Northern cause. 
mand is made which, rightly or wrongly, English public opinion deems 


If once a de- 


unjust and exorbitant, you will find the nation, with scarcely an exception, 
will support the Government in resisting that demand at all risks and | 


hazards, Only a few days ago I was talking to a member of Parliament 
whose name is well known to you asa thorough-going and enthusiastic 


partizan of the Northern cause from the earliest times of the war. As an | 
explanation of the comparative silence on American topics which he has 
kept since the triumph of the North, he said: “I have avoided the discussion 
of the American question purposely of late because, if there should arise any 
chance of war between England and America, I, of course, must take the 
side of England.” Of 
course, it is for you to decide whether any claims you have, or believe you 


And this feeling I believe to be well-nigh universal. 
have, against us ought to be upheld at the possible cost of war. That isa 
question on which I express no opinion ; but I feel bound in fairness to say 
that, in such an event, it would be worse than foolish to reckon on any in- 


ternal opposition to the action of the Government. You may, perhaps, think 


that lam fighting against a shadow in thus deprecating any ill-advised action. 
But I have seen once in my life already how easily England “ drifts into 


war,” and I have no wish to see the experiment repeated. 
The immediate reason of my noting these events is the return of the | 
Shenandoah to our waters, « circumstance which, it is apprehended in 
this country, may give rise to serious embarrassments between England and 
America. The general feeling of the public is one of extreme annoyance that 
this wretched vessel should have ever turned up again. If we had heard she 
had been sunk at sea, or captured by Federal cruisers, or had surrendered her- 
self to any power in the world except ourselves, not one Englishman in ten 
thousand but would have experienced and expressed his satisfaction at the 
result. Whatever else may be our national resemblance to Cato, we most 
assuredly do not sympathize with him in his preference for the causa victa. 
But, by a sort of not unrighteous retribution, this last of the Anglo-Confeder- 
ate cruisers has made her way safely to Liverpool and now lies at anchor in 
The Bottle Imp has been thrown back upon our hands just 


the Mersey. 
when we hoped we were quit of it for ever. However, here the Shenandoah 
is, and we must lie in our bed as we have made it. 

But, at the same time, I hope the Shenandoah difficulty may possibly 
The return of 
this piratical vessel to our waters, and the protection she has derived beneath 


smooth the way for a settlement of the Alabama claims. 


our flag, have brought home to the minds of Englishmen some conviction 


as to the substantial character of your complaints against our so-called 


neutrality. In all the leading papers and in society I perecive an increased 
readiness to admit the possibility of referring the Adabama question to arbi- 
tration ; and if your Government evinces the extraordinary good sense and 
good temper it has shown hitherto, the difficulty may be settled amicably. 
Such, at least, is the current opinion in political circles. In such a crisis it 
is felt to be a misfortune that Earl Russell should be at the head of affairs. 
In a frigid sort of way he has always sympathized with the Northern cause, 
or as much as it lay in the nature of the most aristocratic of Whigs to sym 
pathize with any popular cause. But he utterly lacks the tact or temper to 


conduct difficult and delicate negotiations ; while his passion for lecturing 
everybody on every possible occasion renders him singularly liable to give 
If this American difficulty should not pass over, it will 


If Earl 


unnecessary offence, 


probably give the death-blow to the Ministry. Russell should 


| ous difficulties. 





Nation. 


endanger peace by resistance to any claims brought forward by the Wash 
ington cabinet, he will certainly be turned out of office as not equal to the 
if, on the other hand, he averts the risk of war by any important 


concessions, he will still more certainly be sacrificed to the annoyance of the 


crisis ; 


public at any outrage on their national susceptibilities. 

Indeed, the Government seems to be falling to pieces almost before it is 
formed. The Times, whose insight into domestic questions is generally 
much acuter than its judgment as to foreign subjects, has lost no opportunity 
of predicting the collapse of the new administration. In truth, it has, as 
Alexander is dead, and Alexander's 
With the solitary excep 
tions of Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone, every member of the late cabinet 
owed his position rather to the favor of the Premier than to any merits of 
his own. Lord Granville, Lord Stanley of Alderley, the Duke of Somerset, 
Earls de Grey and Ripon, Sir Charles Wood, Sir George Grey, and Mr. Milner 


the French say, no reason for being. 
generals have no claim to inherit his succession. 


Gibson have none of them any substantial position except what they derived 
from being members of the Palmerston Ministry. Now that they have lost 
their leader, they have no hold whatever upon the country. They add no 
strength to any administration they belong to, even if they take nothing 
This fact constituted their chief merit in the eyes of their late 
and it was only against his 


from it. 
chief. Lord Paimerston liked to reign alone ; 
will that he tolerated the independent positions which birth and connection, 
in the one case, and talent and energy, in the other, conferred respectively 
upon the late Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Thus the reconstructed Ministry is very like an arch minus the 
keystone. Opinions may and ought to differ as to the absolute merits of 
Lord Palmerston as a statesman ; but no candid observer can dispute his 
extraordinary ability as a parliamentary leader. With the same materials 
neither Earl Russell nor Mr. Gladstone can be expected to produce the same 
results as the late Premier; and yet this is the task they have undertaken 
to perform. As far as can be judgec, the one aim of the new Prime Minister 
is to rally round him as many as possible of his late colleagues, and to pur- 
sue the same policy as his predecessor. 


If the aspect of foreign affairs were far more pacific than it is in the Old 


| World as well as the New, this policy would be surrounded with very seri 


The question of reform, for instance, is one with which the 
new Ministry must deal at the very outset of its career. Both Earl Russell 
and Mr. Gladstone are pledged to the principle of an extension of the suf. 
Hitherto they have been able to plead the personal popularity of 
Through 


frage. 
Lord Palmerston as an excuse for not redeeming their pledges. 
their organs in the press, if not by their own words, they stated the patent 
facts that the country was resolved to keep Lord Palmerston in power ; that 
the Premier was hostile to every idea of immediate reform ; and that, there 
fore, they were obliged to bow to circumstances, and postpone the realiza 
With 
The Premicr and the leader ot 


tion of their desires to a more opportune season. Lord Palmerston’s 
death there is an end of any such apology. 
the House of Commons have it now in their own power to introduce a reform 
bill; and they are, therefore, compelled to make election between an exten 
sion or a non-extension of the suffrage. In the former case, they lose the 
support of the Whigs, who at heart are in favor of keeping things as they 
are ; in the latter, they alienate the advanced liberals, who are resolved upon 
extending the electoral franchise. In either case, they destroy their ma 
jority in the House of Commons and necessitate an appeal to the country 
If they could tell with any certainty whether the country really desired a 
reform biil or not, they might shape their course accordingly. Unfortunate 
ly, no positive opinion can be gained as to whether there is any strong popu 
lar feeling at the moment in favor of an extension of the suffrage ; and, 
therefore, they are utterly in the dark as to whether they should adopt re- 
form as the ministerial programme. In this uncertainty both Earl Russel} 
and Mr. Gladstone have exerted all their skill to avoid any direct expres 
sion of opinion. The Premier has resorted to his usual platitudes, the Chan 
cellor has surpassed himself in rhetorical displays, and each of them has 
avoided any intelligible expression of opinion on the subject of reform. Now 
this sort of shilly-shallying was tolerated in the case of Lord Palmerston 
partly through his consummate adroitness, still more through his immense 
personal popularity. But it is not likely to be accepted at the hands of 
men wanting alike in his tact and his strange hold upon the public mind. 

Mr. Gladstone has been making what in theatrical jargon is called “ the 
provincial circuit.” He has been starring it in all the great Scottish towns 
and—to pursue the metaphor—has drawn enormous houses. North of the 
Tweed there is a love for fine phrases and metaphysical distinctions not 
shared in to any great extent by the English race ; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer contrived to catch the taste of his Seotch audiences with extra- 
ordinary skill, But if you analyze what he said, 1 defy anybody to make 
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out any distinct statement from the torrent of eloquent words with which 
he inundated his delighted hearers. 
in a thesis whose object was to support the orthodox view of religion. Ac- 
cording to the system of theology of which Professor Maurice is the ablest 
exponent in this country, he proved to the satisfaction of his hearers that, 


in the order of Divine Providence, both the Greek worship of human nature | 


and the Judaic monotheism were necessary to the development of the per- 
fect creed of Christianity. He argued ingeniously enough ; but hypercritical 
persons are always prone to question the cogency of ex post fucto reason 
ing, and practical persons are inclined to doubt whether a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has time to master the problems of theology. 

Sanguine people imagined that Lord Russell would expound the pro 
gramme of the new Ministry at the inaugural banquet of the new Lord 
Mayor, which took place yesterday. The expectation was not fulfilled ; and 
the guests in the 
as they went, as the Premier contented himself with uttering a series of 


Sgyptian hall, at the Mansion House, came away as wise 


vague generalities. The liberal papers, who hope against hope, profess to 


dress in a crowded parlor, the guest can rarely entirely rid himself of the 


His most successful attempt consisted | belief that if he were down nearer the dining-room, or up nearer the street 


or out in the hall, his condition would be improved, and that he would have 
in some way or other, he does not know exactly what, a pleasanter time. 
This morbid fancy shows itself in people who-.are conversing by the ineo 


} 


herency of their remarks and the wandering of their ¢ yes all over t] 





and in the more desperate cases, in those not actually engaged in 
+} 





by their resolute dodging about through the crowd w 
despair. 

Now, when you take people afflicted with this lust of change, and pack 
them tightly together in the passages and parlors of a hotel, you stimulate 
the passion into the highest activity, and the wonder is not that there should 


be disorder, but that there should not be positive tumult, Nobody wants to 


| Stay where he is put, and the slightest effort to go elsewhere sends a vibration 


gather from the Delphic utterances of the Prime Minister and the Chancellor | 


of the Exchequer an intention to carry out their reform pledges. 
common impression is, that the Ministry do not feel themselves strong 


enough to introduce a reform bill. Alderman Phillips, the present chief 


magistrate of the city, is a Jew, and is the gentleman whose election twenty | 


But the | 


| 


years ago to the dignity of alderman was the first triumph of the cause of | 


Jewish emancipation, of which, by the way, Mr. Gladstone was then a 
staunch opponent. 
‘snot new, but it is, ] think, appropriate. 


Times change and men change with them. 


-———--— ee -—_ __-- 
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RECEPTIONS.” 
THE dissatisfaction generally expressed with regard to the manner in 
which the great reception at the Fifth Avenue Hotel was managed, suggests 
the consideration whether it is not a great mistake to attempt to meet the 


popular demand for a “sight” of Grant, or any other man of similar standing, 





in this way. If you cram a building or a room as full of people as it can pos- 
sibly hold, perfect “order” can only be preserved by everybody’s staying 
quietly wherever he finds himself. All movement, or attempts at move 
ment, produce confusion, and it is a kind of confusion not repressible by the 
police. The ordinary effect upon nervous men or women especially, and 
nearly everybody now-a-days is nervous, of finding himself tightly packed 
amongst his fellow-creatures, is to produce an irresistible desire to get out of 
the fix. It is, in fact, another form of the punishment common in the navy, 
of locking men up in a close-fitting closet, with a hole in the door to admit 
the air, but it is aggravated by the heat evolved by the surrounding bodies, and 
at evening entertainments by the gas-light. Few women can stand it very 
long ; it develops, even in strong men, a shocking and often uncontrollable 
irritability, which is apt to display itself, at last, in frantic efforts to escape, 
at whatever risk to other people's toes and ribs, 

There is, however, another reason why a New York crowd is, under such 
circumstances, unusually uncontrollable. Anybody who has paid close at 
tention to the phenomena of New York society must have observed how 
thoroughly pervaded it is by what may be called a noble discontent. Your 
genuine New Yorker always wants to be in some other place than where he is. 
The number of houses in which he can sit down resignedly and be conscious 
that the present is a happy moment, and enjoy it, are exceedingly few. As 
ageneral rule, if he finds himself at Smith’s, no matter what pains the host may 
have taken to make his stay agreeable, he is haunted by a vague suspicion that 
at Brown’s, round the corner, there is better entertainment to be had, and he 
hankers after it till he either can resist no longer and goes in search of it, or 
goes home with the feeling that he might have done better, and has had on the 
whole a stupid evening. In an ordinary “ reception ” the manifestations of 
this disease, for disease it is, are very curious and worth observation. It is 
aggravated somewhat by the practice in which hostesses are apt to indulge 
of drafting the gentlemen and detailing them in various directions to “ con- 
verse” with ladies whose society is not sought by volunteers. There are 
few things more melancholy to witness at an ordinary evening party, where 
there is no dancing, than the aspect of a gentlemen led off in this way to be 
“introduced ” to a “charming lady,” whom he has never seen or heard of 
before, and with whom, for a féw moments after presentation, he exchanges 
an agonized stare, while both are ransacking their brains for vivacious re- 
marks. The general tendency to imagine that in some other part of the 
room lighter and more agreeable duty can be found is, of course, increased 
in cases of this kind by the sense of wrong which the subject of compulsion, 
let it be ever so sweet, always feels. The consequence is, that except on 
those rare occasions when “kindred spirits” light upon each other in full 


The saying | 


through the mass about him. In this case matters were made worse by the 


fact that Grant was in some other: 





ym, and that everybody not only wanted 


to be about three feet in front of him, but went there for that express purpose. 





The space around the general, however, although he is not a small man, is 
limited, and the practice of shaking hands of course restricts the number of 


those who can occupy it. Hand-shaking, in spite of all the unpleasant re 
marks that foreign critics make upon it, is a very natural and, in our esti 
mation, very agreeable mode of salutation. It brings people nearer together, 
not only physically but morally, than a bow can ever do; but the trouble 
is that with all our great men we never observe any moderation about it. 


There is a tradition that General Harrison was k 





lled by it, and if Grant 


does not succumb to it, all that can be said is that he isa man of vigorous 


constitution. On various occasions he has had to go on shaking with his 


arm and hand greatly swollen, and when the grasp of each of his admirers 


must have caused him positive torture. Now shaking a swollen and livid 
hand may be to some people a pleasure, but it is a barbarous pleasure, in 


which no person of proper sensibilities would Knowingly indul; On one 
occasion in this city, shortly after the fall of Richmond, when the general 
was enduring a good deal of hospitality, he was accompanied by somebody 
who played for the occasion the part of an exhibitor, or usher, whichever 
term be the more respectful, who warned the crowd by exclaiming at fre 
quent intervals, “Take his hand gently, gentlemen; the general is greatly 
fatigued! the general is greatly fatigued!"’ Admonition of this kind is all 
the more necessary on these occasions, because in ¢ very crowd of his ad 
tirers there are always a great many who are far more solicitous about dis 
playing their own feclings than about his comfort, and accordingly present 
their respects in a wild shake, which probably goes to the victim's soul. 


whet! 


to see Grant 





The question arises, therefore, er When people w: 


or anybody of similar reputation, it would not be well, 





st of all, to pro 


not in suites of rooms, but 


hibit hand-shaking; then to hold the reception, 








in one large one, like Irving Hall or the Academy of Music, and, having put 
him in some conspicuous place, let the crowd defile before him, and bow or 
talk to him as they go. It may be said that this would have a monarchical 
or aristocratic look, and so it would, but sensible people will not be frightened 
by words. It isone of the court customs which is worth copying, for though 
it is doubtless in some degree based on a respect for royalty, of which we 


know nothing, it is also based on convenience. The experience of ages has 


1 
} 


shown that it is that mode in which great personages can sce great numbers 





’ 


ot people on the same occasion, with the least inconvenient to themselves 


or their admirers, and if there is any comfort to be got out of it, Grant is 
Moreover, the work of paying 
} 


lin half the time it takes to shake 


as much entitled to it as any king or queen 
respects could in this way be despatch: 
hands, and give twice as many people an opportunity of seeing the hero of 


the evening. 

At the Fifth Avenue, the other night, not one half of those present even 
set eyes on Grant; not a quarter even shook hands with him. Most of the 
company passed the time in the adjacent parlors and corridors, actively 


j 


engaged in Keepi ie clothes on their own backs, and keeping their wives 





1 


and daughters from being deprived of their hoops, and whatever covers them 
Tall men who could see round corners, probably in the dim and distant 


crowd saw a bobbing about in one spot, such as would indicate a fight at a 





political meeting, and knew that there the work of presentation was going 
on, but this only made their own confinement more irksome. Little and 
middle-sized people simply suffered and perspired. 

eC 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PETRARCH'S 


I. 
WE said, during summer days at Venice, 


HOUSE AT ARQUA. 


when evé ry campo was a 

furnace seven times heated, and every canal was filled with boiling bathers, 
“ay ] { 

Ol an 


“ As sooa as it rains we will go to Argua.” Renembering the ardor 
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April sun on the long, level roads of plain, we could not think of them in 
August without a sense of dust clogging every pore, and eyes that shrank 
from the vision of their blinding whiteness. So we stayed in Venice, wait- 
ing for rain, until the summer had almost lapsed into autumn; and as the 
weather cooled before any rain reached us, we took the moisture on the 
mainland for granted, and set out under a cloudy and windy sky. 

We had to go to Padua by railway, and take carriage thence to Arqua, 
upon the road to Ferrara. I believe no rule of human experience was vio- 
lated when it began to rain directly after we reached Padua, and continued to 
rain violently the whole day. We gave up this day entirely to the rain, and 
did not leave Padua until the following morning, when we count that our 
pilgrimage to Petrarch’s house actually began. 

The rain had cooled and freshened the air, but it was already too late in 
the season for the summer to recover herself with the elastic brilliancy that 
follows the rain of July or early August; and there was I know not what 
vague sentiment of autumn in the weather. 
it to stir the 


There was not yet enough of 


“Tears from the depth of some divine despair ;" 
but in here and there a faded leaf (for in Europe death is not glorified to the 
foliage as in our own land), in the purple of the ripening grapes, and in the 
tawny grass of the pastures, there was autumn enough to touch our spirits, 
while it hardly affected the tints of the landscape, and to lay upon us the 
gentle and pensive spell of its presence. Of all the days in the year I would 
have chosen this to go pilgrim into the house of Petrarch. 

The Euganean Hills, on one of which the poet’s house is built, are those 
mellow heights which you see when you look southwest across the lagoon 
at Venice. In misty weather they are blue, and in clear weather silver. On 
very bright days the lagoon seems to swim under them, and float them on 
its dazzling expanse, and the October sunset loves them. It dies upon their 
summits, whither it trails itself in bloody red athwart the crimson water. 
The hills rise in tender azure before you as you issue from the southern 


gate of Padua, and grow in loveliness as you draw nearer to them from the | 


rich plain that washes their feet with endless harvests of oil and wine. 

Oh, beauty that will not let itself be told! Could I not take warning 
from another, and refrain from this fruitless effort of description? A friend 
in Padua had lent me Disraeli’s “ Venetia,” because a passage of the story 
occurs in Petrarch’s house at Arqua, and we carried the volumes with us on 
our pilgrimage. I would here quote the description of the village, the 
house, and the hills from the book, as faultlessly true, and as affording no 


just idea of either ; but nothing of it has remained in my mind except the | 


geological fact that the hills are a volcanic range. ‘To tell the truth, the 
landscape, as we rode along, continually took my mind off the book, and I 
could not give that attention either to the elegant language of its descrip 
tions, or the adventures of its well-born characters, which they deserved. I 


yas even more interested in the disreputable-looking person who mounted | 


the box beside our driver directly we got out of the city gate, and who 
invariably commits this infringement upon your rights in Italy, no matter 
how strictly and cunningly you frame your contract that no one else is to 
occupy any part of the carriage but yourself. He does not seem to be the 
acquaintance of the driver, for they never exchange a word, and he does 
not seem to pay anything for the ride. He got down, in this instance, 
just before we reached the litthke town at which our driver stopped, and 
asked us if “ we wished to drink a glass of the wine of the country.” We 
did not, but his own thirst seemed to answer equally well, and he slaked 
it cheerfully at our cost. 


The fields did not present the busy appearance which had delighted us | 


on the same road as we went to Florence in the spring, but they had that 
autumnal charm already mentioned. Many of the vine-leaves were sere. 
the red grapes were already purple, and the white grapes pearly ripe, and 
they formed a gorgeous necklace for the trees, around which they clung 
in opulent festoons. Then, dearer to our American hearts than this south 
ern splendor, were the russet fields of Indian corn, and, scattered among the 
shrunken stalks, great nuggets of the “ harmless gold” of pumpkins. 

At Battaglia (the village just beyond which you turn off to go to Arqua) 
there was a fair, on the blessed occasion of some saint’s day, and there were 
many beoths full of fruits, agricultural implements, toys, clothes, wooden 
ware, and the like. There was a great crowd and a noise, but, according to 
the mysterious Italian custom, nobody seemed to be buying or selling. Lam 
in the belief that a small purchase of grapes we made here on our return 
was the great transaction of the day, unless, indeed, the neat operation in 
alms achieved at our expense by a mendicant villager may be classed com- 
mercially, 

When we turned off from the Rovigo road at Battaglia we were only 


hree miles from Arqua 





ation. 


Il. 

Now, all the way from this turning to the foot of the hill on which the 
village was stretched asleep in the tender sunshine, there was on either side 
of the road a stream of living water. ‘There was no other barrier than this 
between the road and the fields (unless the vines swinging from tree to tree 
formed a barrier), and, as if in graceful excuse for the interposition of even 
these slender streams, nature had lavished such growth of wild-flowers and 
wild berries on the banks that it was like a garden avenue, through the 
fragrance and beauty of which we rolled, delighted to silence, almost to 
sadness. 

When we began to climb the hill to Arqua, and the driver stopped to 
breathe his horse, I got out and finished the easy ascent on foot. The great 
marvel to me is that the prospect of the vast plain below, on which, turning 
back, I feasted my vision, should be there yet, and always. It had the rare 
and saddening beauty of evanescence, and awoke in me the memory of al] 
beautiful scenery, so that I embroidered the landscape with the silver threads 
of Western streams, and bordered it with Ohio hills. Ohio hills?. When I 
looked again it was the storied Euganean group. But what trans-oceanic 
bird, voyaging hither, dropped from its mouth the blackberry which took 
root and grew and blossomed and ripened, that I might taste home in it on 
these classic hills ? 

I wonder did Petrarch walk often down this road from his house just 
above? I figured him coming to meet me with his book in his hand, in his 
reverend poetic robes, and with his laurel on, over that curious kind of 
bandaging which he seems to have been fond of—looking, in a word, for all 
the world like the neuralgic Petrarch in the pictures. 

Drawing nearer, I discerned the apparition ta be a robeless, laurelless 
lout, who belonged at the village inn. Yet this lout, though not Petrarch, 
had merits of his own. His face and hands and his legs, as seen from his 
| knees down, had the tone of the richest bronze; he wore a mountain cap 
| with a long tasselled fall to the back of it; his face was comely and his eye 
beautiful ; and he was so nobly ignorant of everything that a colt or young 
bullock could not have been better company. He merely offered td guide 





us to Petrarch’s house, and was silent, except when spoken to, from that 
| instant. 

I am here tempted to say: Arqua is in the figure of a man stretched 
upon the hill slope. The head, which is Petrarch’s house, rests upon the 
summit. The carelessly tossed arms lie abroad from this in one direction, 
/and the legs in the opposite quarter. It is a very lank and shambling figure, 
without elegance or much proportion, and the attitude is the last wanton 


ness of loafing. We followed our lout up the right leg, which is a gentle 
and easy ascent in the general likeness of a street. World-old stone cottages 


crouch on either side; here and there is a more ambitious house in decay ; 
| trees wave over the street, and down its distance comes an occasional donkey- 
“art very musically and leisurely. By all odds, Arqua and its kind of vil- 
lages are to be preferred to those hamlets of the plain which in Italy cling 
to the white-hot highway without a tree to shelter them, and bake and burn 
there in the merciless sun. Their houses of stuccoed stone are crowded as 
thickly together as city houses, and these wretched little villages do their 
worst to unite the discomforts of town and country with a success dreadful 
to think of. In all countries villages are hateful to the heart of civilized man, 
who made the town ; and I cannot think them pleasing to God, who made 
the country. In the Lombard plains | wonder that one stone of them rests 
| upon another. 

We reached Petrarch’s house before the cvstode had arrived to admit us, 
and stood before the high stone wall which shuts in the front of the house, 
and quite hides it from those without. This wall bears the inscription, 
Casa Petrarea, and a marble tablet lettered to the following effect : 


SE TI AGITA 
SACRO AMORE DI PATRIA, 
TINCHINA A QUESTA MURA 
OVE SPTRO LA GRAND’ANIMA, 
IL CANTOR DEI SCIPIONE 

E DI LAURA, 


Which may be translated: “If thou art stirred by love of country, bow tu 
these walls, whence passed the great soul, the singer of the Scipios and of 
Laura.” 

Meanwhile we became the centre of a group of the youth of Arqua, who 
had kindly attended our progress in gradually increasing numbers from the 
moment we had entered the village. They were dear little girls and boys, and 
mountain babies, all with sunburnt faces and the gentle and winning ways 
native to this race, which nature loves better than us of the north. The 
blonde pilgrim seemed to please them, and they evidently took us for Te 
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deschi. You learn to submit to this fate in northern Italy, however ungrace- 
fully, for it is the one that constantly befalls you outside of the greatest 
cities. The people know but two varieties of foreigners—the Englishman 
and the German. If, therefore, you have not rosbif expressed in every lin- 
eament of your countenance, if the soles of your boots are less than an inch 
thick and your clothes are not reduced in color to the invariable and mad- 
dening tone of the English tweed—you must resign yourself to be a Ger- 
man. All this is grieyous to the soul which loves to spread its eagle in 
every land and to be known as American with the most star-spangled con- 
spicaousness all over the world ; but it cannot be helped. I vainly tried to 
explain the geographical, political, and natural difference between Tedeschi 
and Americani to the custodian of Petrarch’s house. She listened with 
amiability, shrugged her shoulders hopelessly, and said, in her rude Venetian, 
“ Mi no so miga” (I don’t know at all). 

Before she came, I had a mind to prove the celebrity of a poet on the 
spot where he lived and died, on his very hearthstone, as it were. So I 
asked the lout, who stood gnawing a stick and shifting from foot to foot : 

“When did Petrarch live here ?” 

“Ah! 1 don’t remember him.” 

“ Who was he?” 

“A poet, signor.” 

Certainly the first response was not encouraging, but the last revealed 
that even to the heavy and clouded soul of this lout the divine fame of a 
poet had penetrated—and he a lout in the village where Petrarch lived 
and where he ought to be first forgotten. He did not know when he had 
lived there—a year ago, perhaps, or many centuries—but he was a poet. 
A weight of doubt was lifted from my spirit, and I responded cheerfully to 
some observations on the weather offered by a rustic matron who was pitch 
ing manure on the little hill-slope near the house. When, at last, the cus 
todian came and opened the gate to us, we entered a little grassy yard, from 
which a flight of steps led to Petrarch’s door. A few flowers grew wild 
among the grass and a fig-tree leaned its boughs against the wall. The figs 
on it were green, though they hung ripe and blackening on every other tree 
in Arqua. Some ivy clung to the stones, and from this and the fig-tree, as 
we came away, we plucked memorial leaves and blended them with flowers 
which the youth of Arqua picked and forced upon us for remembrance. 

A quaint old door opened into the little stone house—first into a kind of 
wide passage-way with rooms on either side; and, at the end opposite to 
which we entered, a door opened upon a balcony. From this baleony we 
looked down on Petrarch’s garden, which, presently speaking, is but a nar- 
row space with more fruit than flowers init. Did Petrarch use to sit and 
meditate in this garden? For me I should better have liked a chair on the 
balcony, with the further and lovelier prospect on every hand of village 
roofs, sloping hills all grey with olives, and the broad blue Lombard plain 
sweeping from heaven to heaven below. 

The walls of the passage-way are frescoed (now very faintly) in illustra- 
tion of the loves of Petrarch and Laura, with verses from the sonnets in- 
scribed to explain the illustrations. 
a singularly long waist and stiff movements, and Petrarch, with his face tied 


In all these Laura prevails as a lady of 


up and a lily in his hand, contemplates the flower in mingled botany and 
toothache. There is occasionally a startling literalness in the way the paint 
er has rendered some of the verses. I remember with peculiar interest the 


illustration of a lachrymose passage concerning a river of tears, wherein the 
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fresco, representing some indelicate female deity, adorned the front of the 
fire-place, which sloped expanding from the ceiling and terminated at the 
mouth without a mantle-piece. The chimney was deep, and told of the cold 
winters in the hills, of which, afterwards, the landlady of the village inn 
prattled less eloquently. 

From this dining-room opens, to the right, the door of the room which 
they call Petrarch’s library ; and above the door, set in a marble frame, with 
a glass before it, is all that is mortal of Petrarch’s cat, except the hair. Wheth 
er or not the fur was found incompatible with the process of embalming, 
and therefore removed, or whether it has slowly dropped away with the 
lapse of centuries, I do not know ; but it is certain the cat is now quite hair- 
less, and has the effect of a wash-leather invention in the likeness of a young 
lamb. On the marble slab below there is a Latin inscription, said to be by 
the great poet himself, declaring this cat to have been “ second only to Laura.” 
We may, therefore, believe its virtues to have been rare enough; and if the 
ghost of Petrarch ever revisits the glimpses of that wide-mouthed fire-place, 
I doubt not the spirit of this gifted cat purrs softly at his feet and nestles on 
his knees, or, with thickened tail and lifted back, parades loftily round his 
chair in the haughty and disdainful manner of cats. 

In the library, protected against the predatory enthusiasm of visitors by 
a heavy wire netting, are the desk and chair of Petrarch, which I know of 
no form of words to describe perfectly. The front of the desk is of a kind 
of mosaic in cubes of wood, most of which have been carried away. The 
chair is wide-armed and carved, but the bottom is gone, and it has been 
rudely repaired, The custodian said Petrarch died in this chair while he 
sat writing at his desk in the little nook lighted by a single window opening 
on the left from his library. He loved to sit there. As I entered I found he 
had stepped out for a moment, but I know he returned directly after I with 
drew. 

On one wall of the library (which is a simple oblong room, in nowise re 
markable) was a copy of verses in a frame, by Cesarotti, and on the wall op- 
posite a tribute from Alfieri, both manu preprid. Over and above these are 
many other scribblings ; and hanging over the door of the poet’s little nook 
was a criminal French lithograph likeness of “ Petrarque" when young. 

Alfieri’s verses are written in ink on the wall, while those of Cesarotti are 
on paper, and framed. I do not remember any reference to his visit to Pe- 
trarch’s house in Alfieri’s autobiography, though the visit must have taken 
place in 1783, when he sojourned at Padua, and “ made the acquaintance of 
the celebrated Cesarotti, with whose lively and courteous manners he was 
no less satisfied than he had always been in reading his (Cesarotti’s) most 
masterly version of ‘Ossian.’’’ It is probable that the friends visited the 
house together. At any rate, I care to believe that while Cesarotti sat 
“ composing” his tribute comfortably at the table, Alfieri’s impetuous soul 
was lifting his tall body on tip-toe to scrawl its inspirations on the 
plastering. 

Do you care, gentle reader, to be reminded that just before this visit 
Alfieri had heard in Venice of the “ peace between England and the United 
Colonies,” and that he then and there “ wrote the fifth ode of the ‘ America 
Libera,’ and thus finished that poem ? 

After copying these verses we returned to the dining-room, and while one 
pilgrim strayed idly through the names in the visitors’ book, the other 
sketched Petrarch’s cat, before-mentioned, and Petrarch’sinkstand of bronze 
—a graceful little thing, having a cover surmounted by a roguish cupid, 





weeping Petrarch, stretched beneath a,tree, had already started a small 
creek of tears, which was rapidly swelling to a flood with the torrent from 
his eyes. I attribute these frescoes to a later date than that of the poet's 
residence, but the portrait over the door of the bed-room, inside of the cham 
ber, was of his own time, and taken from him—the custodian said. As it 
seemed to look like all the Petrarchian portraits, I did not remark it closely, 
but rather turned my attention to the walls of the chamber, which were 
thickly over-scribbled with names. They were nearly all Italian, and none 
English so far as I saw. This passion for allying one’s self to the great, by 
inscribing one’s name on places hallowed by them, is certainly very odd ; and 


(I reflected as I added our names to the rest) it is, without doubt, the most | 


impertinent and idiotic custom in the world. People have thus written 
themselves down, to the contempt of sensible futurity, all over Petrarch’s 
house. 

The custodian insisted that the bed-room was just as in the poet’s time ; 
gome rooms beyond it had been restored; the kitchen at its side was also 
repaired. Crossing the passage-way, we now entered the dining-room, which 
was comparatively large and lofty, with a mighty and generous fire-place at 
one end, occupying the whole.space leit by a baleony-window. ‘The floor 
was paved with tiles, and the window-panes were round and small, and set 
in lead—like the floors and window-panes of all the other rooms. A gaudy 


while the lower part is supported on three lions’ claws, and just above the 
feet, at either of the three corners, is an exquisite little female bust and head 
While we thus sketched and idled, we held spell-bound our friends the 
youth of Arqua, as well as our driver, who, having brought innumerable 
people to see the house of Petrarch, now for the first time, with great aston 


ishment, beheld the inside of it himself. 
As to the authenticity of the house I think there can be no doubt, and as 


to the genuineness of the relics there, nothing in the world could shake my 


faith in them, though Muratori certainly characterizes them as “ supersti 


tions.” The great poet was sixty-five years old when he came to rest at 
Arqua, and when, in his own pathetic words, “ there remained to him only 
to consider and to desire how to make a good end.” He says further, at the 
close of his autobiography : “ In one of the Euganean hills, near to ten miles 
from the city of Padua, I have built me a house, small but pleasant and 
| decent, in the midst of slopes clothed with vines and olives, abundantly 
| sufficient for a family not large and discreet. Here I lead my life, and 
| although, as I have said, infirm of body, yet tranquil of mind, without 
excitements, without distractions, without cares, reading always, and writ 
ing, and praising God, and thanking God as well for evil as for good ; which 

evil, if 1 err not, is trial merely and not punishment. And all the while I] 
| ray to Christ that he make good the end of my life, and have mercy, and 
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forgive and even forget my youthful sins ; wherefore, no words are so sweet ing, doubtless, it is alive with gossippers, as now with workers. It may be 
to my lips as these of the psalm: ‘ Delicta juventutis meas, et ignorantias | that then his reverence, risen from his nap, saunters by, and pauses long 
meas ne memineris. And with every feeling of the heart I pray God, when | exvugh to chuck a pretty girl under the chin or pinch an urchin’s cheek. 
it please him, to bridle my thoughts, so long unstable and erring, and as Our dinner was ready by the time I got back to the inn, and we sat down 
they have vainly wandered to many things, to turn them all to Him—only, | toa chicken stewed in oil and a stoup of the white wine of Arqua. It was 
true, certain, immutable good.” a modest feast, but, being a friend to oil, 1 found it savory, andthe wine was 
I venerate the house at Arqua because these sweet and solemn words | both good and strong. While we lingered over the repast we speculated 
were written in it. We left its revered shelter (after taking a final look | somewhat carelessly whether Arqua had retained among its simplicities the 
from the balcony down upon “ the slopes clothed with vines and olives”) and | primeval cheapness, of which you read much and see nothing whatever in 
returned to the lower village, where, in the court of the little church, we | Italy. When our landlord leaned over the table and made out our account 
saw the tomb of Petrarch—“ an ark of red stone upon four columns like-| on it with a bit of chalk, the bill was as follows : 





, , ” ’ : : . Soldi. 
wise of marble.” The epitaph is this: oot 
_— Chicken és . . : : F . 70 
‘ **Frigida Francisci lapis hic tegit ossa Petrarca + } Bread 7 F , 8 
Suscipe, Virgo parens, animam; sate Virgine, parce ; wh 
Fessaque jam terris Celi requiescat in arce.”’ Wine : . ° : 20 
A head of the poet in bronze surmounts the facade of the ark. The | Total a : : 98 


housekeeper of the parish priest, who ran out to enjoy my admiration and It surely was not a costly dinner, yet I could have bought the same chicken 
bounty, told me a wild local tradition of an attempt on the part of the Flor- | i, venice for half the money ; which is but another proof that the demand 
entines to steal the bones of Petrarch away from Arquia, in proof of which | o¢ tne producer is often much larger than the supply of the consumer, and 
she showed me a block of marble set into the ark, whence she said a frag- ‘that to buy poaltry cheaply you must not purchase it where raised, 

ment had been removed by the Florentines. This local tradition I after —_——** On misty mountain ground, 

wards found verified, with names and dates, in a little “ Life of Petrarch,” by | Its own vast shadow glory crowned,” 

F, Leoni, published at Padua in 1843. It appears that this curious attempt of but rather in a large city after it has been transported forty miles or more. 
the Florentines to do doubtful honor to the great citizen whose hereditary | Not that we begrudged the thrifty inn-keeper his fee. We paid it cheerfully, 
civic rights they restored too late (about the time he was drawing nigh his as well for his own sake as for that of his pleasant and neat little wife, who 
“good end” at Arqua) was made for them by a certain monk of Portagruaro | kept the whole inn so sweet and clean ; and we bade them a most cordial fare 





named Tommaso Martinelli. He had a general instruction from his em- 
ployers to bring away from Arqua “any important thing of Petrarch’s” that 
he could ; and it occurred to this ill-advised friar to “ move his bones.” He 
succeeded on a night of the year 1630 in stealing the dead poet’s arm. The 
theft being at once discovered, the Venetian Republic rested not till the thief 
was also discovered ; but what became of the arm or of the sacrilegious monk 
neither the Signor Leoni nor the old women of Arqua give any account. 
The republic removed the rest of Petrarch’s mortality, which is now said 
to be in the Royal Museum of Madrid. 

I was willing to know more of this quaint village of Arqua, and I rang 
at the priest’s door to beg of him some account of the place, if any were 
printed. But already at one o’clock he had gone to bed for a nap, and must 
on no account be roused till four. It is but a quiet life men lead in Arqua, 
and their souls are in drowsy hands. The amount of sleep which this good 
man gives himself (if he goes to bed at 9 P.M. and rises at 9 A.M., with a nap 
of three hours during the day) speaks of a quiet conscience, a good digestion, 
and uneventful days. As I turned this notion over in my mind, my longing 
to behold his reverence increased, that I might read life at Arqua in the 
smooth curves of his well-padded countenance. His “ bowels of compassion 


were well-rounded,” as I thought, and I had a mind, making sure of absolu- | 


tion, that, if I got speech with him, it would be well to improve the oceasion 
by confessing one or two of my blackest sins. 

Ought I to say here that, on the occasion of a second visit to Arqua, I 
succeeded in finding this excellent ecclesiastic wide awake at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and that he granted me an interview at that hour? Justice 
to him, I think, demands this admission of me. He was not at all a fat 
priest, as I had prefigured him, but rather of a spare person, and of a brisk 
and lively manner. At the village inn, after listening half an hour to a dis- 
course on nothing but white wine from a young priest, who had stopped to 
drink a glass of it, I was put in the way of seeing the priest of Arqua by the 
former’s courtesy. Happily enough, his reverence chanced to have the very 
thing I wanted to see—no other than Leoni’s “ Life of Petrarch,” to which 
I have already referred. Courtesy is the blood in an Italian’s veins, and I 
need not say that the ecclesiastic of Arqua, seeing my interest in the place, 


, “— : 
was very polite and obliging. But he continued to sleep throughout our 


first stay in Arqua, and I did not see him then. 
I strolled up and down the lazy, rambling streets, and chiefly devoted 
myself to watching the young women who were washing clothes at the stream 


running from the “ Fountain of Petrarch.” Their arms and legs were bronzed | 


and bare, and they chattered and laughed gaily at their work. Their wash- 
tubs were formed by a long marble conduit from the fountain ; their wash- 
boards by the inward-sloping conduit-sides, and they thrashed and beat the 
garments clean upon the smooth stone, Toa girl their waists were broad 
and their ankles thick. Above their foreheads the hair was cut short, and 
their “ back hair” was gathered into a mass, and held together by a converg- 
ing circle of silver pins. 

The Piazza della Fontana, in Arqua, is a place some thirty feet in length 
and breadth, and seems to be a favorite place of public regort. In the even- 


| well as we drove away from their door. 


IT, 

| Returning, we stopped at the great castle of the Obizzi (now the property 
| of the Duke of Modena), through which we were conducted by a surly and 
| humorous custede, whose pride in life was that castle and its treasures, so 
| that he resented as a personal affront the slightest interest in anything else. 
| He stopped us abruptly in the midst of the museum, and, regarding the 
| precious antiques and curiosities around him, demanded : 

| “Does this castle please you?” Then, with a scornful glance at us, 
| “ Your driver tells me you have been to Arqua. And what did you see at 
| Arqui? A shabby little house and a cat without any hair on. I would 
not,” said this disdainful ewstode, “ go to Arqua if you gave me a lemonade.” 


Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


TuHar veteran philologist, Dr. Joseph Bosworth, whose name is indisse 
lubly connected with the revival of Anglo-Saxon studies in England, has just 
brought out a volume of great interest to all who are pursuing investiga 
tions into the origin and filiation of the Teutonic languages, including our 
own. It comprises, in a handsome octavo form, arranged in paralle! 
columns, four remarkable versions of the Gospels—the Gothic text of 





| Ulphilas ; the anonymous Anglo-Saxon version, supposed to be contemporary 
with the Venerable Bede ; the translation of Wycliffe (A.p. 1389); and the 
| famous version of William Tyndale, from the first edition of his Testament 
| (A.D. 1525). The celebrated Gothic version by Ulphilas, the apostle of the 
| Goths, the earliest monument of the Germanic languages, dating from the 
middle of the fourth century, has not been printed in England since 1750 
(when an edition by Lye was published at Oxford), and has, consequently, 
never been of easy access for scholars. The text of Dr. Bosworth’s copy is 
from the latest collation of the famous unique “Codex Argenteus” at Upsal, 
the most valuable relic of Northern literature in the world. It was sup 
posed for some time that the silver letters of this venerable manuscript 
were impressed with a stamp on the purple vellum, but careful examination 
made for Dr. Bosworth shows that it is really written, and a beautiful speci- 
men of early calligraphy. The remarkable analogies of words and phra 
seology between this ancient record of Northern speech and our own idiom 
are pointed out by the editor, who has also furnished the volume with 
copious introductions, fac-similes, notes, etc., making it a valuable addition 
to both biblical and philological libraries. It is published by Mr. Russell 
Smith, and printed at the Oxford University Press. 





—aAn edition of the “ Works of John Marston,” the Elizabethan poet and 
dramatist, is announced as in progress at Boston. It will contain his drama 
tic works and poems, “ with some account of the author and his writings, 
and numerous illustrative notes, by F. F. Heard and William F, Fowle, 
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Esq.” It will form 5 volumes crown 8vo, so as to range with the late Mr. 


William Pickering’s editions of Peele, Greene, Marlowe, and Webster. The 
typography is intended to equal that of any book that has been issued from 


the American press. Forty copies will be printed on large paper at twelve | 


dollars per volume, and two hundred on small paper at four dollars per 
volume. The only collected edition of Marston’s works made in England is 
that edited by J. O, Halliwell, in three volumes, 1856. Like all that gen- 
tleman’s too numerous publications it is by no means remarkable for any 
critical merits, and it is a sign of the growing richness of our libraries that 


the Boston impression will be “ reprinted from the original editions.’ There | 


are other contemporary dramatists better worth reviving than Marston, but 
the success of the undertaking—more than half the numbers mentioned 
above being already subscribed for—will, undoubtedly, lead to future 
ventures in the same field. They are, indeed, matters of necessity if people 
will have the books, for the mother country is drained completely dry of 
them, and there seems little enterprise in England now taking that direction. 
In fact, we imagine a portion of the above-mentioned edition of Marston 
would be readily bought for the English market in case there are any left 
over, after supplying the wants of subscribers. 


—The recent death of Sir William Jackson Hooker has been speedily 
followed by the decease of another eminent botanist, who almost equalled 
him in reputation, and far exceeded him in the number of his publications. 
Dr. John Lindley for many years stood in the same relation to the Horti 
cultural Society, in its palmiest days, that Sir W. J. Hooker occupied towards 
the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew. Assecretary of the society, he gave the 
impulse that sent out collectors like Douglass, Hartweg, Fortune, and others, 
to the ends of the earth in search of the rarities of the vegetable kingdom, and 
it was in his periodicals, ‘‘ The Botanical Register,” ‘‘ The Gardener’s Chroni- 
cle,” etc., that their acquisitions were recorded, and the names—now familiar, 
but then new and strange—of fuchsias, verbenas, calceolarias, ete., were first 
made known to the Western world. Dr. Lindley’s publications, all devoted 
to the cultivation of his favorite science, range in every size and price, from 
his splendid folio, “ Illustrations of the Orchidacew”’ (his favorite tribe of 


plants, which he brought into fashion), to the school manuals and popular | 


practical treatises on botany and horticulture that have rendered his name 
universally known, Perhaps the most useful of them is “ The Vegetable 
Kingdom,” containing in one capacious volume a condensed account of the 
structure, geographical distribution, and uses of all the known families of 
plants. Dr. Lindley was born in Norfolk, in 1799, and died of apoplexy, at the 
commencement of this month, at his home near London. He was professor 
of botany in University College, London, and member of most scientific socie 
ties in all parts of the globe. For more than thirty years he was the centre 
of botanical science in England, a position that he filled by right of his 
energy, intellectual grasp, and unlimited power of enduring labor for the 
advancement of his favorite studies. 


—Among the new enterprises in periodical literature emerging to light | 
t on) z 5b 


at the coming of the new year is a new first-class literary journal entitled 


the Contemporary Review, edited by Dr. Alford, Dean of Canterbury, and to | 


be published by Alexander Strahan & Co. We believe the minor particu 
lars of size, price, etc., are not yet fully determined on, but no pains or 
expense will be spared to render it equal to the highest works of its class, 
A new monthly periodical, “ The Journal of Social Science,” will also com 
mence with January next. It is edited by Dr. Lankester, and will be devoted 
to the publication of papers, reviews of books, and information on the vari- 
ous subjects embraced in the departments of the “ National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science.”’ 

—The safe return of Mr. Baker, the African explorer, to Egypt, has 
caused the publicatioh of more definite accounts of his discoveries in the 
regions of the Upper Nile than could be drawn from his hurried letters, 
while still far from civilization. The lake traversed by him is the Lutn-zigi, 
laid down on the map of his friend, Capt. Speke, though its relation to the 
stream of the Nile was not properly understood by that lamented traveller. 
Instead of being a “ back-water” to the river, communicating with it by a 
channel, Mr. Baker found that the river, issuing from Lake Nyanza, flows 
bodily into Lake Lutn-zigi on the west, and issues afresh from it at its 
northern extremity, about eighty miles distant from the point of contact. 
At its exit it forms a sluggish stream about a mile wide, and it is presumed 
flows from thence to Gondokovow and Khartoum. The lake itself is a remark- 
able depression amidst very high mountains, exceedingly deep, abounding 
with hippopotami and other beasts. Perhaps it is to the indefatigable Dr. 
Livingstone that we must finally look for an explanation of the many vexed 
questions connected with the geography of the Nile basin. While the pub- 
lic of Engiand and America are anxiously awaiting the narrative of one ex- 


e 


pedition, he hak started on another journey of exploration, intended to con 
nect his discovery of Lake Nyassi with the more northerly waters of Lakes 
| Tanganyika and Nyanza—to ascertain if there is any communication between 
them, and throw light upon all the points of interest connected with this 
lately unknown region. 


—Few purely literary questions depending for their solution on externa 
and circumstantial evidence have been more summarily and satisfactorily set 
tled than the point lately raised by Mr. Herman Merivale on the authenticity 
of the correspondence known to antiquarians and historians as “ The Paston 
Letters.” Mr. Merivale’s paper on the subject in the “ Fortnightly Review ” 
has called forth a masterly reply in the same periodical from Mr. James 
Gairdner, a gentleman connected with the Record Office, and consequently 
an expert in many of the details involved in a discussion of this nature. 
Mr. Gairdner shows conclusively how Mr. Merivale’s ex parte brief overstated 
his case, and taking up his objections in regard to the genuineness of the 
letters seriatim, he proves how little there is in them that could outweigh 
the mass of confirmatory testimony apparent on the face of the publication 
and all the known circumstances connected with its preparation. After this 
paper it is satisfactory, but not surprising, to hear that the originals of the 
fifth volume of letters, printed thirty years after the previous four, have 
been discovered among the papers of Sir John Fenn, by the son of his 
nephew, Sergeant Frere, by whom they were inherited. It will be remem. 
bered that the originals of the four previous volumes were presented by the 


editor to King George the Third, but they cannot now be found in the 
Royal Library, and the fact of their strange disappearance formed a princi 
pal argument against their ever having existed. The originals of the fifth 
volume did not share this fate, and have fortunately been recovered at the 
very time most important for their reputation. 


—In his “ Reminiscences of a Literary Life Dr. T. F. Dibdin describes 
the natural pride and pleasure that he felt on seeing a large paper set of his 


works valued at one hundred guineas, arising from the proof it afforded that 
he had not lived in vain, but that his labors had taken permanent root in 
| literature, and were justly estimated by his countrymen. A still further 
gratification would be in store for the doctor could he see the lately issued 
| catalogue of one of our New York booksellers, where—in a country scarcely 
known to bibliography in Dr. Dibdin’s day—may be found a copy of his va 
|rious works, making 21 volumes, “all in boards uncut, as clean as when 





| issued from the press,” offered at the price of seven hundred and fifty dol 
‘lars. The catalogue we refer to is that of Mr. J. W. Bouton, 481 Broadway. 
The occurrence of any single item, at such a price, would have been a rare 
phenomenon in an American catalogue only a few years since. 


So cordial, 
| however, has been the response to the parting toast at the Roxburgh Club 
| dinner, “ The Cause of Bibliography all over the world,” at least in this 
| Western hemisphere, that there seems now nothing startling or unusual 
lin such an item, for which our fathers would have calculated on pro 
curing an entire library. The catalogue in question offers a choice selection 
of books of the highest class of ornamental art literature, worthy to figure 


onthe same shelf with the works of Dr. Dibdin himself. Among them we 


the “Liber Veri 
tatis” of Claude Lorraine, Raphael's famous “ Loggie,” or Scripture subjects 
for the Vatican, Silvestre’s “ Universal Pale-ography,”’ Lord Kingsborough’s 


notice the Galleries of Florence, Munich, Napoleon, ete. ; 


|“ Antiquities of Mexico,” etc., and an equally rich representation of the class 
of old English literature now most in demand in preference to any other sub- 
ject among our book-buyers. We allude to books like the publications of 
the Percy Society, “ The Retrospective Review,” Nichols’s “ Literary Anec 
dotes,” Walpole’s “ Royal and Noble Authors of England,’ Hollingshed’s 
“ Chronicles,” ‘“‘ The Harleian Miscellany,” ete., 


I all of which and many 
others will be found temptingly arrayed in the catalogue above mentioned. 
—A translation of Goethe's “ Faust” into Hebrew by a Jewish scholar, 
Dr. Max Letteris, and published in Vienna and London, would seem at first 
to be a mere curiosity, until it is remembered that the oldest literature and 
language in the world are still living and classic for millions, a medium for 
the expression and transmission of thought amongst a community neces 
sarily narrow and confined in its sympathies, but marked by great intellectual 
activity, finesse, and acuteness. The task of successfully rendering Goethe's 
drama into English has never yet, in the opinion of competent judges, been 
accomplished, in spite of the numerous attempts that were constantly being 
made, until Homer took the place of Goethe as the fayorite exercise for 
amateur translators. One may imagine, then, the difficulties surrounding a 
Jewish scholar engaged in the same task. He has got over some of them by 
adapting the drama and its persons to the spirit of the Hebrew language’and 
the circumstances of Polish and Lithuanian readers. For instance, Faust is 
| transformed into Elisha ben Abuya, a famous renegade Talmudical scholar 
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and rabbi, who, becoming a sceptic from his attachment to Greek ere 
phy, is held in perennial reprobation among the faithful, and the other char- 
acters are similarly transformed. The distinguished Orientalist, Dr. Zunz, is 
just publishing “ A Literary History of Jewish Sacred Poetry,” and many 
other evidences might be given of the cultivation of modern Hebrew litera- 
ture. 

—The title of Mr. Gladstone’s address before the University of Edinburgh, 
accidentally omitted from the mention of it last week, is “The Place of 
Ancient Greece in the Providential Order of the World.” 

—Among Messrs. Longman & Co.’s latest announcements is a book cer- 
tain to attract attention, “The Diary of the Rt. Hon. William Wyndham, 
M.P., from 1783 to 1809,” the year previous to his death. Hitherto the only 
memorials of this prominent statesman have been his Parliamentary speeches, 
and books of that kind count so few readers that he has become little more 
than a tradition for the present generation. Wyndham was a man whom 
all parties delighted to honor for his chivalrous spirit, noble figure, lively 
wit, and powers of reasoning, that would have raised him to the highest 
rank in the state if an impatience of political intrigue had not kept him 
aloof from party arrangements. The only portion of Mr. Wyndham’s diary 
that has yet seen the light are some extracts descriptive of his visits to the 
death-bed of Dr. Johnson and his last conversations with that great man, 
printed in Croker’s edition of “ Boswell’s Life.” 
of the value of the diaries, which were then in the possession of Mr. Amyot, 
the secretary of Wyndham and editor of the collection of his speeches in 
Parliament. 


They raise high expectations 


—Among the recent announcements of Messrs. Harper Brothers is an 
original work on China, from a source of the highest authority. It is 
entitled “ Social Life of the Chinese, with some Account of their Religious, 
Governmental, Educational, and Business Customs and Opinions, by Rev. 
Justus Doolittle, Fourteen Years Member of the American Board; in two 
volumes, with more than 150 Illustrations.” Mr. Gilchrist’s biography of 
Richard Cobden, “the Apostle of Free Trade,” including his political 
career and public services, is also promised by them, as well as several works 
of fiction, including Miss Edwards’s “Half a Million of Money,” Mr. J.S 
Le Fanu’s “ Guy Deverell,” and Anthony Trollope’s “ The Belton Estate.” 


—A curious attempt has been made to obviate the difficulties experienced 
by booksellers in England from the prevalent practice of selling to their 
customers at less than the published prices. This has grown to such an 
extent through increasing competition that no margin for profit is left, and 
the gradual deterioration of the trade rapidly follows in credit and respecta- 
bility. A publisher of respectable standing, Mr. Bosworth, of Regent Street, 
when bringing out a book of considerable interest for clergymen, “The 
Directorium Anglicanum,” a manual of the ceremonial usages of the English 
Church, attempts to meet the difficulty by declining to name any price to the 
public at all. He says, ina preliminary note, “ As the practice of affixing a 
selling price to books is—in the absence of any arrangement between book- 


sellers and publishers by which it might be maintained—without principle | 


and an unwarrantable intrusion into the business of others, besides being 
delusive to the public and ruinous to the bookseller (by informing his cus- 
tomers of the cost of his goods, and thus depriving him of his profit), no 


nominal price has been attached to this book. Country booksellers may | 


learn the terms on applying tothe publisher.” If an experiment of this kind 
had been commenced by one of the leading houses in the trade it would 


system. 

—A publication of great attraction for architects and antiquarians is in 
progress in England, consisting of photographic fac-similes from sketches 
made during his Continental tours by Augustus Welby Pugin. The draw- 
ings fac-similed are five hundred in number, and are brought out in ten 
parts at one guinea apart. The subjects represented exceed fifteen hundred, 
several being included on a single sheet, as drawn on the spot from the most 
exquisite works of the Middle Ages, with the masterly spirit and precision 
that distinguish all Pugin’s works as draughtsman, author, or architect. 
Perhaps no one ever accomplished the same quantity of work in as short a 
time as Pugin. Though he died before reaching the age of forty, he had 
married thre#wives, built more churches and ecclesiastical structures than 
any dozen contemporary architects, written tem or twelve quarto volumes 
full of elaborate plates, drawn and etched by himself, designed the endless 
series of decorations that enrich every square inch of the new Houses of Par- 
liament at Westminster, and erected and endowed a monastic foundation at 
Ramsgate that was nearly completed at the time of his death. His opinion 
was that there were only two things worth living for—sailing and Gothic |” 








architecture. In the neliiiinie of the former of these tastes he at one 
time in his curious career was master of a Channel lugger or sail-boat, and 
traded between Holland and England for eggs. Some of his finest etchings 
were executed on board this vessel, and he used to walk up to his publisher 
with the copper-plates in the pockets of his sailor’s tarpaulin coat. He seemed 
born to combat the English superstition of respectability, and nothing but 
the unrivalled talents he displayed could have borne him up against the 
hostile influence of the profession he had mortally offended by his telling, 
graphic, and literary satire, ‘Contrasts in Ancient and Modern Architect- 
ure.” Enthusiasm for the grand medizval works of art and architecture 
made him a Catholic, but he was always thoroughly English in feeling, and, 
consequently, was never regarded with much favor by the prevalent school 
of modern Romanists, whose tastes are all ultramontane or pseudo-classical. 
The revival of an intelligent taste for and appreciation of Gothic architect- 
ure is mainly due to Pugin, who first pointed out its distinctive peculiarities. 
The present publication of his sketches will do much to preserve the memory 
of one to whom the fine arts owe so much. 


— _______9<>-9¢-———_______ 


PRUNING FOREST TREES,* 


THE annexed titles are those of two recent French works which well 
deserve, if not a full translation, at least an abridged reproduction in Eng 
lish in the United States. We have, indeed, not yet undertaken, upon a 
large scale, the plantation of artificial or even the systematic treatment of 
natural forests, but the methods of arboriculture described in these treatises 
are applicable, with even greater proportional advantage, to small planta- 
tions and to trees growing in rows or avenues, or even singly. We often 
see noble shade-trees disfigured by holes in the trunk resulting from inju- 
dicious trimming. The stumps of the amputated boughs communicate their 
own decay to the heart of the tree, and an oak or an elm which was still 
vital with centuries of vigorous life is enfeebled, and in the course of a few 
years prostrated, by disease occasioned by the careless lopping of large 
boughs. 

On the other hand, the frequency of such results has often led to the 


| impression that old and large trees could not be pruned at all with safety, 


and, consequently, branches which ought to be removed are left to grow 

until a heavy wind tears them off, thus inflicting a wound more extensive 

and dangerous than would be occasioned by the most unskilful trimming. 
The methods in question have been pursued by Viscount de Courval for 


|more than forty years, and by other eminent foresters for perhaps as long, 
/and the testimony is conclusive that, by judicious pruning, forest trees of 
|any age and of any species, if irregular or defective in growth, may be 


straightened, improved in form of ramification, and cured of wounds and dis- 
eases, not only without risk or injury, but with positive advantage to beauty 
of shape, security against the effects of strong winds, and to quality and 
quantity of product in timber. 

The first of these treatises is an octavo of some seventy pages of text, 
with a score of large wood-cuts, and, of course, somewhat expensive ; the 
second, an octodecimo of a hundred and fifty pages, with seventy cuts, is 
sold at one franc, and ran through four editions in less than as many months 
from its first publication. 

The system recommended is so simple that, though no doubt experience 


is requisite for its most successful exercise, yet it may be practised with ad- 
| vantage by any man of fair judgment and habits of careful observation in 
have met with a better chance of success, though it is a question k-~’ far it | 
would meet the inconveniences growing out of the present old established 


respect to arboreal growths. 
The processes differ according to the objects of the cultivator, but, in gen- 


eral, only in respect to the selection of boughs for removal. In the manage- 
‘ment of the forest the aim is usually to obtain long, straight trunks for 


timber, with as little expansion of lateral branches as is consistent with the 
healthy growth of the tree. When trees are planted for shade or ornament 
a greater closeness of leaf-bearing twigs and a fuller lateral ramification are 
desirable. But even in this latter case the young tree requires approximately 
the same treatment as in the forest. The horizontal branches are shortened 
or suppressed, both to secure a proper length of stem—for even in a shade. 
tree a certain height is desirable—and to stimulate the growth of the trunk 
until it has acquired sufficient diameter and rigidity to resist the force of the 
winds, after which, if the tree is designed for ornament or shade, it may be 
suffered to expand its boughs with greater freedom. 

Experience has shown that the best form of the crown or head for a 


young tree is the mathematical figure cailed a cireular spindle, composed of 


arcs of a large circle, ov, to express the idea in more familiar terms, its verti. 


* Taille et conduite des Arbres —_ stiers et autres Arbres de grande ising 
rle Vicomte de Courval.” Paris. 1861. ; 
** L’Elagage des Arbres, etc., par le Comte A. Des Cars.”’ Paris. 1865. 
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cal section should resemble a long, narrow leaf, like that of the verbena. 
After the tree has acquired a strong growth, the spindle should be of greater 
diameter, and when it approaches its normal dimensions, the head should 
tend to a globular shape. 

Des Cars describes a very simple and convenient implement for fixing the 
form of the tree and determining what branches to shorten or to suppress. 
This is simply a piece of pasteboard, a few inches square, with an aperture 
of the form corresponding to the age of the tree, and if trees of different ages 
are to be studied, there may be several apertures of different forms. A 
piece of pasteboard five or six inches long, and three or four wide, will con- 
tain the three cardinal forms. One of these apertures is held at a suitable 
distance from the eye, with its axis coinciding with the leading shoot of 
the tree, which is examined through it, and the branches extending beyond 
it are shortened, the crowded thinned out, and the badly shaped or sickly 
cut off. 

Of course, in a brief notice like this, detailed rules cannot be given, and 
judgment and observation must decide what and how many branches should 
be removed ; of larger boughs, not more than two or three, sometimes not 
more than one, should be suppressed altogether in a single season, but you 
may deal more boldly with smaller branches. 

The cardinal rule and cue, which for most purposes is worth all the rest, 
is, that the boughs should be cut close to the stem, leaving no stump or pro- 
jection at all; the cut surface should be made to conform to the curve of the 
trunk, and dressed perfectly smooth, after which it should be immediately 
coated with coal-tar from the gas-works, applied with a paint-brush. In 
cold weather the coal-tar may be warmed just enough to allow it to flow 
sufficiently, at other times it is used without warming. 

If the branch so removed is sound it will not decay in the least. Vital 
sap will pervade it, and the wound will soon heal over. The new wood, it 
is true, does not actually unite by vegetable growth with the tarred surface, 
but is closely attached to it, and experiment has shown that when a certain 
thickness has formed over the wounds, the timber furnished by trees so 
treated is as strong as that from trees kept close trimmed from their youth. 


If the branch is hollow, or if there are rots or cavities in the trunk from | 


other causes, the dead wood must be entirely cut out and the cavity filled 
with pieces of good, sound wood, dressed flush with the surface of the trunk, 
and well tarred as before described. New wood and bark form over the plug 
as over the stump of a natural branch, and the decay of the tree is arrested. 

When branches are to be shortened, either with a view to their subse- 
quent complete removal, or for reforming the shape of the tree, the cut 
should be made just above a thrifty twig, which may serve to “draw the 
sap” and keep up the life of the branch, and the wound should be dressed 
and tarred in the same way. 

There has been a good deal of discussion and some difference of conclu- 
sion as to the best season for performing these operations, but it seems, on 
the whole, that it does not matter much whether the spring time or the 
autumn, the summer or the winter, be the period when the work is done, so 
it be well done. An old orchardist, known to us, being asked what was the 
best season for pruning apple-trees, replied, ‘The season when the tools 
are sharpest,” and this appears to be the general verdict of French foresters. 

The volumes before us contain ample directions in regard to the treat 
ment of many diseases of the wood and bark where excision is the proper 
remedy, to the form of cutting tools and other implements, to the preeau- 
tions for the safety of the pruners, and they constitute, in short, a very com 
plete course of the surgery of the forest. We earnestly recommend a com- 
pilation from the two to the notice of some enterprising American publisher. 

- +e 


THE ROMAN OATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA. 

WE have placed below the title of the works of an eminent bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church of the United States, a gentleman well known for 
his kindness of heart, his astute judgment and courtesy of manner, and so 
influential as to be called (though, as we think, most injudiciously) twice by 
our Government to diplomatic missionsonce by Mr. Polk, in 1846, to a 
mission to Mexico, which he declined, and again by Mr. Seward, on a pri- 
vate diplomatic errand to Europe, in 1862, which he accepted 

We find a record in these volumes of twenty-five years of leadership of 
his Church in this country at a time when, as history will hereafter relate, 
the greatest problem bearing on human rights of several centuries was 
being solved here—when privilege was struggling with right, and slavery 
with freedom. 
the great Church of the past during a crisis of Ameri 


Posterity will point to the fact that Archbishop Hughes led 





an history which 


**Complete Works of the Most Rey, John Hughes, D.D et [wo vols, Law 


rence Kehoe, New York, 1865 
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involved the fate of millions and the rights of humanity for a thousand years 
tocome. They will review the glorious record of his Church in the Middle 
Ages, its sympathy with the poor, its struggles for human rights, its gradual 
and successful efforts in breaking the fetters of the serf, and its hatred 
of slavery. They will observe that here its members were especially made 


} 
} 


up from the poorer classes of Europe, who had themselves suffered from 
oppression, and they will naturally turn to the life of the distinguished 
bishop of the Church for noble words in behalf of liberty, for glowing asser 
tions of the great principles of freedom, for at least gentle and Christian 
expressions of sympathy with millions of slaves, some of whom belonged to 
the same ancient Church, and all of whom were beneath the same political 
But they will look for such things in vain. 


banner. { 

In the most momentous period of American history, when ideas were 
clashing and principles were being formed whose eyentual contest was 
to cover the continent with blood, in the years from 1826 to 1860 nota 
word can be heard from this most reverend priest and bishop touching on 
human rights as pertaining to the negro, Not a protest—the most gentle— 
is breathed against the vilest system of oppression which ever disgraced civ 
ilization. 


Not an accent of sympathy is uttered for the millions—some of 


them sons of the Church—who were bought and sold, who were cut off 
from legal marriage, whose daughters were made concubines, and who 
bore wrongs which history almost shudders to relate with a patience that 
scarce ever murmured, and a spirit of forgiveness which, in the confessors 
of the Church, has been the ideal of Catholic sanctity for all ages. 
Through all these years Bishop Hughes is never heard to invoke even any 
palliation of this enormous system ; he does not instruct or advise his fellow 
clergy or subordinates at the South to urge the sanctity of that most ancient 
sacrament of his Church—marriage—upon the slaveholders; he does not, 
by any word or deed, seek to retain families together, or to preserve the 
young girls, even of the Catholic families of Louisiana, from open pollution. 
All that vast body of ignorant men and women who so hung on his 
words he does not attempt even to instruct or influence in favor of the 
liberty of four millions of chattels. And the reason for his silence is not to 
be found in any disinclination to speak on public matters, or any want of 
oratorical ability. 
he never thinks of “ African emancipation.” 


He is very ready to speak on “ Irish emancipation,” but 
He delivers orations without 
‘church debts,” 
social servitude to capital” (not a word of 


number on the sectarian influence of our public schools, on 


on “ political economy,” on the “ 


the servitude to Southern slaveholders), on “ emancipation in the Middle 


Ages,” but never on emancipation in the United States. His public life 
(apart from his strictly religious labors, of which we have here nothing to 
say), in the most trying crisis of modern history, when the spirit on which 
his Church was originally based was struggling with the greatest organized 
evil of the world, was mainly spent in attempting to make the American 
publie schools sectarian, and to perpetuate the influence of a narrow-minded 
priesthood. 

The main importance of such a life is as an indication of the spirit of his 
Church in America. What will be the future of the 
Church in the United States ? 
thinkers 
free field. 


continual victories and establishing herself on the northern continent of 


Roman Catholic 
is a question to be seriously considered by all 
So far as political influence is concerned, the Church has here a 
Nothing can prevent her—except her own spirit—from winning 
America as she has done on the southern. To many persons from our 
upper classes seeking for repose from sceptical doubt, or hankering after a 
more ritualistic religion, she offers the perfect rest of infallible authority and 
the esthetic ‘enjoyment (though, in America, an imperfect one) of her cere 
monial. 

ranks 


A few such are continu: Then the vast body ot 





the poor and the servil this expression with no feel 


) 


ing of contempt, remembering that Christianity itself began among the poor 


and the servants) constantly add to her numbers by their natural increase. 


The priesthood, too, are doing wisely in building 


1 stately and beautiful 
churches, especially through the smaller towns, so as to secure the habits of 
reverence of this class for a long time to come. The Roman Cherch grows 
then, but we think slowly, in America. Her great want is the want of 


moral power—and when that is said, all is said. She has no hold over the 
moral sense of the nation. She commands no respect. The only thing that 


pledges permanent life to an institution is the moral element, and that the 
American Catholic Church lacks. 

No great idea, no moral movement, no reform, no general improve- 
ment of life and character in these States, has ever received any encourage 
ment from the Roman Church as such. It is not found among our servants 
that their faith makes them more honest or true or kind-hearted. The 


influence of the priests (with a few noble exceptions) is not generally on the 
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side of temperance, or order, or intelligence, or liberty. It may not neces- 


sarily be against these, but it is not conspicuously on their side. Nine-tenths | 
of all the crime and pauperism of the country is found against the names of 
Roman Catholics, though here we do not charge the fault upon the Church, | 
but only urge that the priests cannot check the vices of a miserable peas- | 
antry. There is evidently here no such elevated and self-sacrificing Roman 
ist priesthood as in Tyrol, for instance ; and public life shows here few | 
Catholics filled with such noble humanity and profound morality as France 
presents now in Cochin, and Montalembert, and Gasparin, and Laboulaye. 


a_i. ! 
The Roman Church in America is but a shell of moral and spiritual 


The Nation. 
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ideas, and from it will spring, in our judgment, no vigorous and permanent | THE SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARTISTS’ FUND 


growth and life. 
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A Treatise on Some of the Insects Injurious to Vegetation. By Thaddeus | 
William Harris, M.D. A new Edition. Edited by Charles L. Flint. | 
(Crosby and Ainsworth, Boston.)—This standard work has three epochs: its 
first appearance in print in 1841, by orderand at the expense of the State 
of Massachusetts ; a second edition, with additions and illustrations, by the 
same authority, in 1859; and the present, which the Legislature permitted 
in 1861, in order that Mr. Harris’s treatise might obtain a wider circulation, | 
and so answer better the ends for which it was composed. It has already 
obtained the very highest praise for its scientific accuracy and practical | 
utility, and of its original merits it is, therefore, unnecessary to speak. 


pictures. 
. . . e e+ 
| stairs, and its brilliancy and strength cannot fail to catch the eye. 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
If. 


Mr. FARRER’s picture of “ Northampton,” No. 279, in the corridor, is 


sure to attract all who enter the galleries with any idea of looking at the 


It is just at the left hand of every person who comes up the main 


It is well that it is hung low, rather below “the line,” indeed (we as 


sume that a picture is on the line when its horizon is on a level with the 
Mr. | ye); for in this position the sky, by far the best part of the picture, is first 


Flint, the secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, has | seen, and, with many lookers, is almost the only thing seen in the picture. 
enlarged the text with foot-notes of his own and from the manuscripts left | It would be well if a cord or railing could be so arranged that no one could 


by the author, and no one will dispute his eminent qu lifications for the task. | 
The illustrations are simply incomparable, at least in this country. Mr. 
Sonrel’s patient and minute drawings have an almost microscopic fidelity, | 
and Mr. Marsh’s engravings on wood, even us now printed, are a marvel of | 
art. One can scarcely believe that the latter afford no pleasure to Mr. Marsh 
himself, who found his real triumph and rested his reputation in the first | 
impressions, which he himself made from the blocks, before they were in- 
serted in the book, and of which copies were sent abroad to the various | 
countries of Europe. 

The publishers have produced so rich a volume that its popularity will | 
be a marked compliment to the citizens of the Republic, as its execution is | 
an honor to the commonwealth which ordered it. It ought to be added that | 
the insects described are found not only in Massachusetts, but throughout | 
New England, and in most parts of the United States, and that, conse- 
quently, the value of the treatise is independent of the locality from which 
it issued. 

Poems.—Songs of Seven.—Studies for Stories. By Jean Ingelow. (Boston: | 
Roberts Brothers.)—If the critics who hailed the poetry of Jean Ingelow | 
as something grand and original, a year or so since, should now be | 


taken and examined apart, could they testify, we wonder, to an una- | 
bated enthusiasm? Read in cold blood, these poems do not impress us | 
with their grandeur; and the praise once bestowed on them for authentic 
power, because there was no echo of Tennyson in them, seems to us rather 
ludicrous. We think the calmer judgment of Miss Ingelow’s poetry must 
be that it develops a tender love for nature, a high devotion to beauty, and 
a gift of attenuating and expanding ideas toa marvellous degree of slimness 
and thinness. Take the much-admired poem called “ Divided :” there is 
but one simple thought in all its thirty-one stanzas, and the rest is nothing 
but “babble of green fields ;’ pretty, certainly, but telling little news about 
nature or her relations to human feeling. “The High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire” is a fine ballad, but has the man who wrote “ Maud Miller” 
any right to say it is the best ballad of our time? It is curious to read the 
rapturous praises (kindly printed by the publishers and sent with the vol- 
ume) our critics bestowed on Miss Ingelow’s fair average. However, Mr. 
Emerson saluted Walt Whitman “at the outset of a glorious career,” and 
when Alexander Smith appeared there were people to liken him to Shake- 
speare- 

Miss Ingelow’s prose volume has been the occasion of nearly as much fine 
language in the journals as her poems were. Those who read “ Studies for 
Stories” will find them full of a healthy simplicity which lapses occasionally 
into the healthy commonplace, and not at all extraordinary either in thought 
or diction. 

Rebel Brag and British Bluster, ete. By Owls-Glass. (American News 
Company, New York.)—Out of the vast storehouse of mistaken prophecies, 
hopes, opinions, and beliefs in which, from the beginning to the close of the 
rebellion, our cnemies at the South and our friends in Great Britain in- 
dulged, with a vain effort to make the worse appear the better reason, and to 
sustain a struggle against the social order of Christendom, the anonymous 
author of this pamphlet has gleaned, of course, a measure of very ridicu- 
He has sprinkled the solid text with the obvious commentary, 
and made, as he fairly pretends, “a record very pleasant to read, 
and instructive to all who are capable of learning.” Asa piece of literary 
workmanship, it is not comparable to Mr. Stephens’s monograph on the Lon- 
don Times. 


lous chaff. 
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A Concise DicTIONARY OF THE BrsLe. Being a Condensation of the Larger Diction- 
Edited by William Smith, LL.D, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 





| foreground, is already very distant. 





ary. 
Mr. BucwANAN’S ADMINISTRATION ON THE EvE OF THE REBELLION. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 
Lire AND LeTTerRs oF Freperick W. Roserrson, M.A, Edited by Stopford A. 
Brooke, M.A. Two Volumes. Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 


approach nearer to the picture than about the distance of the nearest column 
| of the arcade, about six feet; for, from that distance, the sky and distant 
hills are well seen, and all is seen of the foreground that is good of it, 
namely, its force of shadow, which makes the hills and the sky by compari- 
son pale and distant. 


It is well that it is hung below the line for this reason, also: it has been 


painted from a point of view high above the highest part of the foreground. 
The subject is dioramic. 
grove of trees, which frame in the picture at its bottom edge; and beyond 
these is a pasture-field, with some cows, and this, which is in effect the nearest 


Below the spectator, and at his feet, is a dense 


Beyond this is the Mill River, then 
Northampton village half-hidden among trees, then broad meadows dotied 
with single trees, nearly all huge elms, with the Connecticut winding about 
serpent-wise, now showing its full breadth and again but a narrow twinkling 
line. On the right of the picture is Mount Holyoke, and far beyond this, 


; and closing the distance, a long line of blue hills half shrouded in mist. 


We have said thus much of the subject because it is necessary to call at 
tention to the great difficulty inseparable from the task of painting it. There 
is, perhaps, no class of landscape subject which is so apt to baffle the would 
be painter of the whole aspect of nature. The attempt, if made in earnest, 
to paint such a diorama in full color and with complete recognition of details 
involves a struggle with very great difficulties and compulsory choice be 
tween results which are each desirable, and between which it is hard reso 
lutely to choose. The difficulties are so great that it is not surprising that 
Mr. Farrer has partially failed to overcome them. It was not to be expected 
that his powers, as yet evidently not wholly mature, would suffice to the 
achievement of the complex task of giving, in true relation, details and the 
wlhole—delicacy and strength—at once the vastness and the full color of 
nature. And the choice ig so hard to make that it is not surprising that the 
painter has sometimes chosen wrongly. It is not to be lost sight of, though, 
that the choice has been wrong. Whether consciously or not, the painter 
has chosen force rather than refinement, ponderousness rather than delicacy, 
and violent contrast rather than subtle gradation. ) 

It is in this respect that we think this picture the most faulty. Short 
comings of execution are of little moment as long as the tendency of the 
work is right, but going eff on the wrong road is fatal if long pursued. 
And this is a very wrong road, however near it may lie to the right one for 
a certain ‘distance after they fork—this preference of the forcible to the 
tender, this disregarding of the more important truth of gradation for the 
less important truth of contrast, this Rembrandtesque,treatment of noonday 
landscape. ° 

The temptation is great, and is masked at first by a most natural and 
right desire for decision of statement. There are the sunlighted meadows, 
with the elms standing gravely, each with its shadow at its foot.’ It is 
very hard to avoid making these shadows darker and still darker, that the 
tree may have apparent projection, no matter what else suffers for it. And 
when they are dark enough to give the desired relief to the trees that cast 
them, it is hard to help toning down to still greater depth of gloom the 
shadows of nearer trees and houses, so that, at last, the shadows which are 
cast upon grass and foliage, several hundred yards from the spectator, are 
actually black in effect if not painted with black pigment. And so we have 

















The N 


reached the bottom of our scale and are still without a foreground. What | 
to do with it? We cannot have sunshine there, for sunshine, in a picture, | 


cannot be had without contrasting shadows, and what shall foreground | 
shadows be if more distant shadows are black? A cloud shadow is our only | 
resource, to cover the whole near foreground and make strong contrasts } 
unnecessary. And accordingly we find a cloud shadow in this place, or 
what seems to be one, covering all the near trees which frame in the pic 
ture at the bottom. 

No picture, indeed, can be truly sunny without true gradation of shad- 
ows. It is very pleasant to see every house and every tree in this picture 


carefully painted, as if it alone were the thing under observation, with its 
own peculiar and measurable shadow, and it is very new and delightful to 
see all these shadows with sharp edges, for shadows in nature, but much 
more seldom in art, have such. But the greatly exaggerated depth of the 
far-away shadows has prevented any delicacy of gradation, without which 
neither projection, nor brilliancy, nor distance is given in nature, nor can be 


given inart. If dark masses are positively needed, they are not to be put 
in, like mosaic, at points all over the canvas. You cannot paint ten miles 
square of country, and have black shadows under every tree. 

In the far distance all is very beautiful. Mt. Holyoke is better worthy 
of a frame to itself than is the whole picture including Mt. Holyoke. And | 
the cloud drawing is so good that it might almost stand as a model study of | 
sky. As a composition the sky is somewNat deficient in unity, a fault | 
which would be more considerable if the picture were not so uncomposed 
and broadcast in subject. But, on the whole, where the eye ceases to dis- 
tinguish minutize of form, and sees broad masses only, all is delightful. 





This is in strange contrast to the foreground, where the trees are wonder- 
fully conventional for Mr. Farrer’s work, mannered in drawing, woolly in 
character of foliage, and without individual character. 

In all these respects this picture is much like the ‘ White Mountain | 
Brook,” in the Artists’ Fund Exhibition last year, over which, indeed, it 
shows but little advance. There was in that, what there is not in this, 
beautiful and delicate drawing of simple foreground detail ; in that and in 
this alike is to be found very imperfect drawing of complex foreground 
detail, as, for instance, foliage, and both in that and in this the extreme 
distance is admirable. We conclude, after long consideration, and careful 
re-examination of all Mr. Farrer’s work that is within our reach, that he has | 
up to this time shown no power to combine local with general truth. Fruit 


on atable he has painted admirably ; fruit and flowers on the tree he has 
painted admirably ; a bush with large leaves and close at hand he has both 
drawn and colored admirably (no one should forget the admirable sycamore 
bush in the study “On the Genesee,” exhibited in 1863); any near and 
tolerably simple thing, of which all the details can be thoroughly made out 
and elaborated, he can almost perfectly render. So, when a complex subject 
is so distant that it becomes simple; when mountains are ten miles away 
and broad in their masses, as in “ The Catskills,” N.A.D. 1864, “ White 
Mountain Brook,” Fund Exhibition of 1864, and “ Mt. Washington,” N.A.D. 
1865 : when forests clothe distant hill-sides, asin many water-color and other 
studies, and notably in the picture under consideration, all goes well. But 
middle-distance foliage, as in Goat Island,” N.A.D. 1863; in “ The 
Catskills,” mentioned above ; and in the “ Northampton ”—surface of field | 


and slope of hill, as in the “ Buckwheat Field,” N.A.D. 1864, and also in 
“ Northampton”-—such things as these he has never rightly painted, and 
they are nearly always faulty enough to injure seriously his careful and 
meritorious landscapes. 

Miss Fidelia Bridges sends three good studies. No. 89, “ September 
Afternoon,” has a country road in it between bushes, a road almost as inter 
esting asa river. This is good student's work and right in tendency. No. 
293, “ Study in the Woods,” is hung too high to be seen rightly, but appears 
to be even better than the other. 

Miss Edith W. Cook has a study, No. 95, “ Tahawus Glen, Adirondacks,” 
which is pleasant to see, and full of promise. It does not seem to us so “un 
compromisingly ” faithful as its neighbor, No. 89, just mentioned. 

Mr. R. J. Pattison, in his little picture No. 277, has grappled with a tre- 


mendous subject, a “ View of the White Mountains and Androscoggin 
Valley.” It is little to say that such an antagonist isas yet rather beyond his 
powers. We do not object to the taking of a difficult subject, but an artist's 
technical skill ought to be nore nearly equal to the requirements upon it 
than in this case. Mr, Pattison’s color has not been, so far, his strong point, 
but he has taken a subject involving elaborate and subtle combinations of 
brilliant color. Mountain drawing is not easy, nor are there many who can 
do it at all as it ought to be done; this is, we think, Mr. Pattison’s first es- 
say, and he has taken the White Mountain group from a point where their 
full grandeur shows. We had rather have seen a pen-and-ink drawing of 
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the scene. There would more have come out of that. Mr. Pattison’s good 


work of former exhibitions has gained for him respect and secured attention 
for all his pictures hereafter, but he must not forfeit it by exhibiting work 
which falls so far short of artistic excellence as this 

For the spirit of Mr. Nast’s work in general we have a very high respect 
The present exhibition gives us no opportunity to do it justice. But, indeed, 
no exhibition of pictures that we remember has shown Mr. Nast’s talent to 
advantage ; “ Harper's Weekly " and even dead “ Mrs. Grundy ” are better 
galleries of exhibition for him ; for the true feeling in his designs make them 


welcome to all who ean feel, while the serious technical deficiencies are less e 
evident and much less annoying in the wood-cut than in color. There is lack 
of energy painfully evident in all his work on canvas, and his apparent in- 
difference as to whether the lines should go this way or that way, whether the 
color should be harmonized or not, if it really exists, is cause enough for the 
technical imperfection of his work. 


— ome 


. MUSIC, 
ME OPERA. 

THAT badly-printed and worse-edited programme-sheet called The Stage 
indulged itself last week in quoting from some other paper a tling at Chicago 
and its opera-house, and a violent attack on the company now performing 
there. From all that we can learn, even putting aside the indiscriminate 
praise of the /Zerald, the company of Mr. Grau possesses much merit, and it 
will be worth our while to hear them when they come to New York. It is 
very unbecoming for the associated managers to make an unprovoked attag@@g> 
in this way, because Mr. Grau is praised by their enemy, or because he has 


refused to join their association. It looks too much as if the manager of the 





opera now here were trying to prejudice public opinion against singers who 





have certainly no part in his quarrel, and who deserve to be heard with at 
tention when they come, in the hope of benefiting his own pocket. And 


| . * 3. . . . . "1: 
| this truly ridiculous but false description of the orchestra at Chicago leads 


us to comment on the fact that Mr. Maretzek’s orchestra is by no means so 
good as it should be. It often plays well, especially when led by Mr. Berg 
mann, but is very frequently in strong discordance with the effect sought to 
be produced by the composer. With Mr. Torriani it often plays badly 
The reason of the bad effect of even its good playing is that it is very badly 
constituted. We cannot expect and do not want a full concert orchestra to 
accompany an opera, but we certainly need a much larger one than we have 
at present. The numbers of wind and percussive instruments that have 
been added to the orchestra by modern composers, while they have greatly 
increased its power, its force of rendering, and its coloring, have quite de 
stroyed its balance of parts. We should be glad to have all the effects 
which the composer designed perfectly carried out, but either enough 
violins and stringed instruments must be added to counterbalance the 


jincreased number of other instruments, or the score must be altered 


to suit the orchestra, as it sometimes is to suit the voices. Now, at the 
Academy of Music we have twenty-three stringed instruments matched 
against seventeen wind instruments, besides the drums and cymbals. The 
stringed instruments not only appear feeble when played with these others, 
but the impression that all this noise leaves in the ear, when it ceases, 
diminishes the effeet produced by the stringed instruments. The pianos 
appear thin and weak after such tremendous fortes. At least twelve violins, 
eight violas, ten violoncellos, and eight bassos are necessary to counterbal 
ance so strong a force of other instruments. And this is very nearly the pro 
portion that we find in the orchestra of the Grand Opera of Paris, one of the 
most perfect in the world, where there are fifty-one stringed instruments to 
twenty-seven wind and brass. And the increase in wind instruments is al 
most entirely in the flutes and reed instruments, and not in the brass pieces. 
Here we have nearly an equal amount of noise, with only half of the sus 
taining strength. The bad effect of this want of proportion is noticeable 
nearly every night, while such an opera as “ Don Giovanni,” with its older 
style of orchestration, where some of the brass instruments are disused, 
allows us to see the beauty of proportion. 

“Don Giovanni” was given on Monday of last week, with a very fair 
east—Zucchi as Donna Anna, Ficher as Elvira, Kellogg as Zerlina, Bellini 
as Don Giovanni, Irfre as Ottario, Rovere as Leporello, and Dubreuil as 
Masetto. The acting was spirited, and the singing generally good. Miss 


Kellogg sa ‘Vedrai carino” with taste and expression, the masked trio 








was delightfully given, and Irfre deserved great credit for his rendering of 
“Tl mio tesoro.” | 


as in either of the serenades. 





.ellini was excellent throughout, as well in “ La ci darem”’ 


We are more and more impressed, every time we hear “ Don Giovanni,” 
with the beauty of its music; and yet we have been brought irresistibly te 
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the conclusion that, in spite of the lovely airs, the fine instrumentation, and 






































tue skill of arrangement of parts, that it is not a good opera. It approaches 
more nearly to being one than any other work ‘of Mozart’s, because the story 
has a little more sense to it than any of the others, and the music has, per 
haps, a little more-to do with the ideas and words. “ Don Giovanni” is one 
of the oldest operas on the stage. 
It has 


been considered by many to be the turning point of operatic writing, and is 


Gluck’s and one or two others of Mozart’s, are ever played at all. 


the great model of a large and very prominent school of composers. 
The opera was originally a kind of oratorio or sacred cantata, and the 


operas of “ Dafne” and “ Euridice,” about 1590, by Peri and Caccini, were the 


first attempts at profane musical dramas. These consisted almost entirely of 
I J 


a kind of recitative, although “ Euridice” contained an Anacreontic stanza at 
the beginning of each scene. This was the beginning of the aria which later 
became more fuily developed in the operas of Cavalli, particularly in his “Ja 
sone.” In Monteverde’s operas we find not much more than what is called 
an aria parlante, which is different from our recitative, and is, in fact, a spe 
cies of melody following the words and paying the greatest attention to their 
meaning and expression. It was modelled after what the Greek choruses 
were supposed to have been. An excellent example from his “ Ariadne,” pub- 
lished in 1607, can be found in Hullah’s “ 
of Musical History.” 
until it became a series of airs, all of a very formal kind, with their slow and 
quick movements following each other in regular order, and with little regard 


Lectures on the Transition Period 


for the story, save as a convenient thread on which to string these beads, 
Gluck was the first com- 
poser who brought any change, and to him the opera owes more than to any 


when it remained stationary for over a century. 


other writer for an exposition and a realization of its eims, and for the im- 
pulse to that advance which it has made and is now making. 

Gluck had written much in the usual Italian style and had become con- 
vinced of its falsity and worthlessness, He resolved upon making a change, 
as far as he could, in dramatic musi¢, and bringing it nearer what seemed to 
him to be the true model. 
of the drama. 
and unites with these music, by which it is enabled to touch more nearly the 


It has all the advantages of the drama, acting and scenery, 
heart and its emotions. Music is particularly suited to express the finer as 
well as the more powerful feelings; for language of excitement is often 
naturally rhythmical. If the emotions to be aroused and expressed are suit- 
able ones, their expression in music will not seem to us in the slightest de- 
The music of an opera is, then, properly regarded as a 
This is 
Music was only one of the means of 


gree inconsistent. 
means of expression of the sentiments and feelings of the drama. 
the way in which Gluck viewed it. 
arriving at the result, which was dramatic force; and not only the music, 
but the words, the acting, and the scenery and costumes must all bend to 
that one end. A different school, with Mozart at their head, held and hold 
that music was of the first consequence and everything else second to it, 
Some even go so far as to say that to make music a mere aid of the drama 
degrades and lowers it, as if music were not just that kind of an art that it 
never could be really degraded in any position, but elevated and made ethe 
real everything it touched. Gluck, then, from his study and experience, 
enunciated these principles : 


“Dramatic music can only reach its highest power and beauty when 
joined to a text simple, truly poetic, and exhibiting natural and definite 
emotions and passions, with the highest possible truth to nature.” ‘“ Music 
may be made the language of emotion expressing the various feelings of 
the heart.” “ Music must follow with all possible exactness the rhythm 
and melody of the words.” “In accompaniments instruments must be used 
to strengthen the expression of the vocal parts by their peculiar characters, 
or to heighten the general dramatic effect by employing them in contrast 
to the voice, as the text or dramatic situation might demand.” 

These principles he exemplified first in his opera of “ Orfeo ed Euridice,” 
the poem being written expressly for him by Calzabigi, and differing greatly 
from the received type of Metastasio. There were only two characters, 
Orpheus and Eurydice, and, in a few scenes, Love, and a chorus of Greeks at 
the beginning and end—in Tartarus a chorus of shades, and in Elysium a 
chorus of the blest. The subject was difficult, the new manner of treatment 
made it still more so, and no opera ever stood so severe a test. It however 
won its way to all hearts, and is now as fresh as ever, and a standard piece 
in Germany. This was in 1762. “ Alceste” followed, and the two “ Iphi- 
genies,” all beautiful, and all more nearly perfect than anything previously 
written. The influence of these works on dramatic music was very great 
and lives to this day, though of late it has been overpowered by other and 
opposite influences, and only now is dramatic music beginning to emerge from 
the depth to which it had been sunk by the Italian school. Gluck immedi 


ately affected Méhul, Spontini, and Cherubini, and now Meyerbeer and 


The Nation. 


No older ones, except one or two of 


Operatic writing progressed a little from this time, | 


The opera is an elevated form both of music and | 








Gounod especially are the best popular representatives of his ideas. Wagner 
exhibits them in their purest form, and even goes a little beyond them. He 
has the truest conception of what dramatic music can and should be, and we 
have everything to hope from the new school of instruction in that branch 
of the art which is now being established at Munich under his superinten- 
dence. 
writer, in that he has yielded somewhat to the demands of the badly-edu- 
cated public, while he has gone far toward the truth, and by means of a 
very favorable poem has succeeded in carrying the public a good distance 
with him. 

Mozart, as we said just above, took a different view of the musical drama. 
With him the music was the chief thing, and the drama had for its princi- 
pal object the furnishing of effective situations for beautiful airs and pas- 
A few years later than Gluck’s works, in 1781, he produced his 
* He had just come from Paris, where he had heard the works 
of Gluck, those of Piccinni and the Italian school, and those of the pure 
French school. “ Idomeneo” was different from any of these. All of Mozart’s 
previous operas had been written in the strict Italian manner, but in this he 
struck out a style of his own, which he further carried out in “The Marriage 
of Figaro,” in “Don Giovanni,” and “ The Magic Flute.” His works had 
somewhat more of body and substance to them than those of the Italians, 
while he excelled in the variety and in the simplicity of his working up of 
airs. Piccinni and Sacchini used very generally the standard method of com- 


But perhaps Gounod is at present the most pleasing dramatic 


sages. 


* Tdomeneo.’ 


mencing an air by a slow movement ending in the key of the piece, of fol- 
lowing that by a quick movement, and of then returning coldly to the slow 
commencement. All expression and effect were spoiled by this. Movements 
were used singly, also very slow, and very greatly developed ; but these were 
Mozart introduced many new varieties of connecting 
movements, added new life and charm to the duos, and wrote quatuors and 
sextetts, which were then almost unknown. He also invented new methods 
of orchestration, and added new instruments, which were severely condemned 


almost the only kinds. 


by the great teachers among the Italians, and added greatly to the effect of 
the opera by his skill in harmony and modulation. He, indeed, side by side 
with Gluck, effected a revolution in dramatic music, and what he taught 
was indeed beneficial, until it smothered up what was good. Rossini learned 
his best qualities from Mozart, and through Rossini the Italian school. was 
But in spite of all this, the radically wrong idea of the 
opera with which Mozart started had its evil force, and operas became less 


completely changed. 


and less dramatic and more and more lyrical, until they were hardly dramas 
at all. 

The feeling for the true and the beautiful is, however, now showing 
itself, and is declaring that Mozart’s ideas of the musical drama were mis 
taken, and that there is a greater height which it can reach yet, if it becomes 
more natural and less devoted to strict rules which have been imposed on it, 
but with little reason. For this greater advance, we must look to the men 
whom Gounod and Wagner represent. 
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NEW AND SUPERB HOLIDAY BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
124 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 





CHRISTIAN ARMOUR; 


OR, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE AS EMBODIED 
IN THE EXHORTATION OF THE APOSTLE PAUL, 


‘Take unto you the whole armour of Cod.” 
ILLUMINATIONS: 
Ee 


TITLE PAGE. The border represents the rich, antique, stained glass window of an old 
cathedral, 
Il. 
DEDICATION PLATE. Beautifully illuminated. 
iil. 
ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS. Each piece of armor taken up separately. A rich 
border of oak leaves and acorns, emblematic of strength, in green, red, and gold. 
FV. 
FRONTISPIECE. Each piece of armor mentioned in the text, thrown together with a 
motto upon a golden ribbon, after the manner of a coat-ofarms, surrounded with 
heraldic ornamentation and surrounded with Christian emblems. 


is 
GIRDLE OF TRUTH. Border of white snow-drops, emblematic of purity, surrounded 
by the Bible, and the emblem of the ** Lamb of God” bearing the Cross. 
Vi. 
THE BREAST-PLATE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. In purple, red, blue, green, and gold. 
VII. 

SANDALS, THE GOSPEL OF PEACE. Surrounded with a wreath of‘ Forget-me- 
nota” and Liliesof the Valley, surmounted by the emblems of the Holy Spirit and 
of the Glory of Jehovah 

VIIt. 
THE SHIELD OF FAITH. In green, blue, gold, orange, purple, and silver. 
IX. 

THE HELMET OF SALVATION. Surrounded by the vine in purple and gold, sur- 
mounted with the Bible, and silver cup lined with gold. 

ane 

THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT, which is the Word of God, A beautifal illumina- 
tion in gold, crimson, green, and purple. 

XT, 

THE MANTLE OF PRAYER. Crimson and ermine, Surrounded by a wreath of Con- 

volvulus, the Early Morning's Glory, in purple, green, crimson, and gold. 


XII. 
THE BANNER OF CHRIST. Scarlet Cross, emblazoned on a white banner 
XITl. 


THE NEW GARMENT: Immortality. An angel turning back the pages of the Bible, 
surrounded by a wreath of golden grain, with butterflies interspersed, and sur- 
mounted by the Anchor of Hope. 

XIV. 

I. H. 8. Ina Golden Halo: Eternal Life. Surrounded by an antique arabesque orna 
mentation in gold, surmounted with emblems of the Holy Spirit in golden halos, 
XV. 

EMBLEMS. A beautiful illumination in gold, crimson, purple, blue, green, and orange 

The object of this unique and novel work is to bring the Fine Arts to the aid of the 
great spiritual truths of religion, and, by presenting them to the eye ina picturesque 
and attractive shape to impress them more deeply on the mind. The illustrations com- 

prise a series of . , 

RICHLY ILLUMINATED PLATES, 
EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND SILVER, 

In the style of the Ancient Missal Decorations, improved and chastened by 


the refinements of Modern Art. 


In one elegant quarto volume, massively bound in Levant and Turkey morocco, 
bevelled, antique, richly gilt sides and edges, price $20; in cloth, bevelled and 
extra gilt, $15. Put up ina neat box. 
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A COLLECTION OF THE MOST NOTABLE LOVE POEMS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo, printed by Alvord, in 2 colors, on superfine extra calendered 
tinted paper, bound in extra illuminated cloth, full gilt, $7; in Turkey, extra an- 
tique, $10. Put up in a neat box. 
There is no love poem of note omitted, and with all those gems long known to the 
public, there are numerous others hitherto overlooked because of the demerits of the 
authors in other fields of literary labor or because they were the single songs of those 
who never sung well but once. Arrayed with reference to the dates at which the 
authors flourished, the poems furnish a fair view of the progress of erotic poetry, and 
allow a comparison of styles and merit not to be otherwise attained except by labor- 
jous and not over-profitable reading. Every shade of human passion, except the sen- 
sual, is illustrated, and it confers credit on the editor to see how happily pure is the 
result of his labors. 
@F" Copies sent by mail or express, freight paid, on receipt of price, by C. SCRIB- 
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THE WASHINGTON 
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Illustrated with 150 Engravings, mainly from Original Drawings by the Author, em 
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upon the Grounds, Copies of Famous Pictures, Portraits of Wash 
ington and other Members of the Family, as well as Dis 
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very interesting additional matter, with new engravings, introduced. ‘It contains ve ry 
muc hvaluable information, first published in this volume,relating to theWashington fam 
ily, which Mr. Lossing’s extensive acquaintance and superior facilities have enabled him 
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domestic Life of the Father of his Country. tis printed by Alvord on superfine paper, 
delicately tinted, and elegantly bound in heavy bevelled boards, in new styles of bind 
ing designed for the boudoir, parlor-table, and home library. ; 
From the American Literary Gazette. 
“It is in every respect a unique volume, for there is no other one which covers the 
same ground, and it is a companion to every other one which treats of the Father of his 
Country. It is manufactured in an unexceptionable style. The heavy paper is delicately 
tinted, the printing is in Mr. Alvord’s best manner, and 140 graphic illustrations accom- 
pany the text. The book is now quite opportune We feel that we are not only 
calling attention to a work of historical, literary, and artistic merit, but we trust that 
we are also subserving the interest of patriotism, when we invite attention to this 
beautiful volume.” 
Opinion of Edward Everett. 
“This very interesting memorial of the home of Washington is a fit companion to 
Irving’s valuable history, and should be included with it to make the library com 
plete.” 
* 
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and gilt sides and edges, $10 50. 
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is indispensable for every family. The Divine, the Scholar, and all who desire to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the various subjects connected with the Bible, and to master 
those controversies which are now exciting such deep and general interest, must still 
have recourse to the Larger Dictionary; but to students, to private families, and to 
that numerous class of persons who desire to arrive at resuts, simply, this Concise 
Dictionary will, it is believed, supply all that is necessary for the elucidation and ex- 
planation of the Bible. It is the main object of the editor to place within the reach of 
every Christian household a popular abstract of a work which has received the approval 
of those competent to express an opinion on the subject. 

A copy of this work will be sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the adver 
tised price by the Publishers, 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 
OPINIONS. 

‘ By such a work as this, a knowledge of the Bible is brought within easy reach of 
all commonly well educated persons, and every man of intelligence may become his 
own commentator. We are confident that the study of the Bible will gain thereby in 
fulness and exactitude, in interest and effectiveness. An eminent service is rendered 
to Christianity itself when such a mass of Christian learning is thus popularized 
when, to use the language of a thoughtful contemporary, such a store of gold is drawn 
out of distant and inaccessible mines, and converted into current coin for the use of 
the Christian world.’’"— Times. 

** An excellence which strikes us in this Dictionary is the first-rate scholarship ap- 
parent in every part. The erudition displayed is nevet second-hand. Each contribu- 
tor writes on a topic which he has thoroughly mastered and made his own. Thus we 
have Mr. Rawlinson on Babel and Babylon, Lord Arthur Hervey on the Genealogies, 
Mr. Fergusson on Jerusalem, A. P. Stanley on David, E. 8. Poole on Arabia, B. F 
Wescott on the Canon, Stuart Poole, of the British Museum, on Chronology.’ —Baptis 
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q Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Cata 1; p too eaueh in favor of this} } } 7 ] 
F . J a ‘ = € CANnNOE 8AY FOO NUCH th or ot this ul p r yd “ i q 
. : logue will be filled on the receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail FREE. . ; , : ‘ 
¥ Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per “It already excels every children’s paper we know of this ntrv Chicagq 
y cent. of the amount with their orders, | Evening Journal 
GB Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 pictures, 75 cents. 
: Ge The price and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy ** The children will be better and happier from reading it H Ill.) Couri 
Fi 
¢ = . ** Indeed, there is n ) paper of the kind published that approaches it asa juven 
? Just PUBLISHED tournal ?— oe neie Daily Press. si 
¢ ’ al . . ‘ - : . 
3 THE BEST NOVEL OF THE SEASON . i : . —_— 
3 We might quote hundreds similar to the above, but these will suffice now 
7 —— 
; MR. STEWART’'S INTENTIONS. 
BY FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBINSON 7" 7" 7 ae on “7 “a? @RaEEP rrastaes sia a lini 
3 ; : TO CLERGYMEN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
Author of * Grandmother's Money,” “A Woman's Ransom,” ete.. ete. Sve, paper 
Price 75 cents. As editor of Tue Litt_e Corporat, I hope to induce Ministers to favor the cir 
" culation of my paper among their children as a means of doing them good ; and I ask 
a ’ re , 4 > . ws " , 
¥ r. O. H. P. BURNHAM, Pusiisten, each one to send me the name of some intelligent and respectable lady (for whose 
143 Washington Street, Boston integrity he can vouch), who will be willing to energetically canvass her own neigh 
; For sale by all Booksellers. borhood for subscribers to THe LirtLe ConPoRAL 
: Sent by mail to any part of the United States, postage free, on receipt of 75 cents 
: - . , : + id ine } } } next 3} . ] 
: a a a a : : - ; es ; Any Minister addressing me, as shown above, will receive by <t mail Circulars, 
: ta ar r NT a > TE yy ° > p showing the opinions of the Press, and will also be informed in relation to the per 
SYMMETRY OF CHARACTER—The American Baptist talks centage allowed to canvassers; and may also obtain the paper for his own family at 
to illy-balanced Clergymen; The Christian and the Sinner. PuReNoLo«ctcat | half price. 
JOURNAL, Address as above stated. 
> 
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Cut this Out, and Preserve it to Select From. F. LEYPOLDT, 


HURD & ‘HOUGHTON, 646 Broadway, New York, 
HAS IN PRESS 


101 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, ‘i msr:a .ornory, aD 
OFFER THE FOLLOWING MOZ ART > LETTE RS 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ee ee 
see OUR YEAR. 
By Mise Mucocn., 




















PICTURES OF SOCTETY, A CHILD'S BOOK IN PROSE AND VERSE 
Grave and Gay Com sing one hundred engravings on wood from the pictures 
of eminent artists, and i ustrated by the Lyte on authors. 1 vol. royal Svo, or 
beautifully printed and handsomely bound in cloth, ull gilt, $10; Turkey moroe Now Reapy, 
», BIS WST READY The Tauchnitz Edition o1 
. cheatin Piaget Eas DENISE. 
2 THE ARTISTS’ SKETCH-BOOK. ae eee en ixelle Mori.” * Py 
“Irving's Sketch-Book With more than 560 Gruwings bo eminent artists, includ sy the author o ademoiselle Mori. 1 vol. lone, paper, +5 cents 
ing Huntington, Gray, Leutze, Richards, Darley, and Bthers. 1 vol. quarto. new THE IY 
crape cloth, full gilt, $15; Turkey morocco, #18; Levant morocco, crushed, $2. : THE HOLY LAND. 
3 THE DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS OF DR. WATTS By W. Herwort Dixon, 2 vols. imo, paper, $1 50. 
A new and choice edition. Tlustrated with 100 wood-cuts. in the finest style of art, Mr. Leypoldt has still a few copies of that exquisite book. the 
from original designs by eminent artists. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Printed on aie . 
best paper and handsomely bound. 1 vol. small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $5; Tur LIFE OF PITHLIDOR. 
key morocco, &8 50 by Prof. G g : ) 0, Clo $1 ot 
(READY DECEMBER 1. By Prof. GeorGeE ALLEN. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
4 HYMNS IN PROSE A valuable presentation book for persons of taste 
for Children. By Mrs. Bans AULD, author of * Lessons for Children." With 10% * We can hardly withhold our tribute of just admiration, when we consider th 
wood-cuts from - signs by Coleman, Barnes, Kennedy, and Wimperts. Engraved ase ugh, conscientious criticism and the truly elegant style which shine forth from 
by Cooper. Eleg ly printed on fine paper, 1 vol. small quarto, cloth, full gilt, | ¢very pase of this prais eworthay essay."—Derlin Chess Gazette. 
$5; Turkey morocco, $8 50. : ; : ‘The Life of Philidor, by Prof. Allen, is as interesting as a romance. The book 
(JUST READY.) has the ms rit, too, of being one of the best printed on the American continent. Vhi 
e ah . ATG » ™m ‘ adelphia Presr 
5 THE POEMS OF ALICE CARY, 
With numerous engravings on wood by Hart, Hennessey, Bellows, Herrick, Per ¢#™” Copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


kins, andothers. Engraved by Richardson. 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, full gilt, $4 50; 
Turkey morecco, $s y > yy y — Pic Sn wtras harctar P easiness tn 
; ‘EADY DECEMBER 5.) NAI OLEON Ill.—His Portrait, Character, and Biography. 
6 THE TWE NTY-THIRD PSALM. ane See 
Splendidly illuminated from original designs. Each page elegantly printed in oil ICAL. JOURNAL. 
colors, with emblematic border 1 vol. quarto, extra cloth, gilt, $5; morocco, gilt 


or antique, $8 50 WJUST READY) The Most Original, Sensational, and Philosophicai 
Romance of the Season. 


the Negro Pianist. Portrait and Character, in December Purenoto. 





ri THE THREE KINGS OF ORIENT. 
A Christmas Carol. Words and Music by Rev. J. H. Hopkins, Jr. Each page . 7 . > — ” ‘ 
printed in oil colors, From exquis ite designs. 1 vol. quarto, extra cloth, wilt. $3: ke R R | N Gi 9 \ kK | N () B # ke 
morocco, gilt or antique, $8 50 
JUST READY, 1 TALE OF AND FOR WOMEN, 
Ss THE FABLES OF ESOP. 1 vol. 12mo, 530 pages, price $1 75 
With Croxall’s Applic ati ons and a life of the author. Embellished with 111 wood- sittin 
cuts from original designs by H. W. Herrick, Engraved in a superior manner by 
Bogart, Felter, and ane rs, and elegantly printed at the “Riverside Press," on ‘Eighty thousand women in one smile, 
toned pap ver, from new type. 1 vol. crown Svo, extra cloth, $4; full gilt, $5; half Who only smile at night beneath the gas 
Roxburgh, $6; Turkey morocco, $8; 1l6mo edition, printed on good paper, cloth, $2 
9 PICCIOLA. * That for a single offence, however grave, a whole life should be blasted. is 9 


By X. B. Saintine. A new translation from the author's last revised edition, | doctrine repugnant to nature.” 


With illustrations on wood from de is by Leopold Flameng, and ornamental 
head and tail pieces. Fine edition, printed on toned paper from new and hand 
some type. 1 vol. crown Svo, extra cloth, gilt, $350; Cabinet edition, 1 vol. 16mo, 


cloth, $1 50 





‘The good are ever the most charitable.” 
* Neither do I condemn thee. Go and sin no more. 


(READY NOVEMBER oi , aeoe se 
rhe First Edition exhausted, and the Second Edition now ready 


10 THE HUDSON LEGENDS. 
Comprising * Rip Van W = * and “Sleepy Hollow.” By Wasuincton Invine a 
1 vol. quarto, extra cloth . $4150; Turkey morocco, $s. = ; 7 y 
11 ; FOREST HYMN. JOUN BRADBURN, Publisher (Late M. DooLapy), 


sy Wintiam CuLLeN Bryant. Illustrated on wood from drawings by John A. 49 Walker Street, New York 
Hows. This volume has been considered one of the most elegant specimens of 
typography and wood engraving issued in this country. 1 vol. quarto, extra cloth, 

. tf 0) ON THE STRENCTH OF 


It, $4 urkey morocco, $7 


12 IN THE WoOoODs. . . 7 > = > ~ os 
With Bryant, Loncrettow, and HALieck. Illustrated on wood from drawing CAS 1 IRON PILLA RS, 
by John A. Hows. Its contents are Bryant's * I ath of the Flowers,” Longfellow’s 


“When Woods were Green,” and Halleck’s ** Wyoming.’ 1 vol. quarto, extra With TaBLes For THE UskE oF 





loth, gilt, $4; Turkey morocco, W), eo oe . , See yee : 5 : ? 
3 FOREST HYMN AND IN THE WOODS. ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND BUILDERS 

Ini vol. These two exquisite series of forest and flower pictures, when united, BY JAMES B. FRANCIS, Civin Encrxeer. 

afford a work unequalled in attractive variety of illustration, Im 1 vol., Turkey x. 

morocco, antique, $10 1 vol. Svo, cloth, $2 
14 FOREST PICTURES IN THE ADIRONDACKS. D. VAN NOSTRAND, 192 Broapway 

By Joun A. Hows. With original poe a by ALFrep B. StReET. 16 full-page en ? . . : : 

rravings. 1 vol. quarto, extra cloth, gilt, $4; Turkey morocco, $7 50 *,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price 
15. CHRISTMAS POE us AND PICTURES 

s, and descriptive poems relating ‘to the festival of L ORD r AL ME RSTON vY—His Like ness, a Ti ition of Cc h: racter. 


A collection of, carols, songs, 

Christmas. Richly illustrated with numerous engravings on wood, by famous y 
; 5 anc rraphy of this remarkable man, in Dccem IREN ; F 

irtists. A new and improved edition. In 1 vol. quarto, extra cloth, gilt, $4: Tur- ind Biography of t mark vin, in Decemyer Purenorocicay Journat 








key morocco, SF ov. 2a year. 
16 CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
CHRIST WAS BORN ON CHRISTMAS DAY.” With illustrations by John A, STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THE WAR 
Hows, ‘This is a peer liarly uni ut ue and beautifal edition of a popular Christmas “ 
care A rich cluster of holly leaves, printed in colors, forms the engraved title-page. obtained at great expense, and forming a 
In 1 vol. quarto, extra ¢ loth, gilt, $3: Turkey morocco, $6. . WP sp EP > mh ; AD ’ 
1 A SELECTION OF WAR LYRICS. COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 
With illustrations on wood by F. 0. C. Darley. The Lyrics are eight in number, mith ora 
ind were selected #0 as to present the different pose sof the war. Mr. Darley's GREAT UNION CONTEST. 
4 . be ° — mes = ”~ In 1 vol. juart half muslin, $1 : extra cloth, Bult Run. Dutch Gap, ; Strawberry Plains. 
Z orktown, ‘ontoon Trains, Jeep Bottom, 
IN RIP VAN WINKLE. Gettysburg, Hanover Junction, Belle Plain, 
\ Legend of Kaatskill Mountain. By Wasuineton Irvine. Ulustrated with original hair Oaks, Lookout Mountain, Monitors, 
designs by Darley, Hoppin, Wim. Lart, and Parsons. 1 vol. quarto, fancy beards, Savage Station, Chickahominy, Chattanooga, 
#1 50 Fredericksburg, City Point, Fort Morgan, 
19. LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. Fairfax, Nashville, Atlanta, 
From the “Sketeh-Book”™’ of Washington Irving. Ilustrated with original de- tichinond, Charleston, Mobile, " 
signs by Huntington, Kensett, Darley, Hoppin, and others, 1 vol. quarto, fancy Petersburg, Etc., Ete. Etc., Ete. 
boards, $1 75 ‘ ; _ : Everybody is interested in these memorable scenes, 
20 THE VAGABONDS. Just published by 
By J.'f. Trownrtiper. With illustrations by F. 0. C. Darley. A spirited and nota- E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO 
e poem. 1 vol. quarto, extra cloth, gilt, $2 50; half muslin, $1 %. oe 
501 Broadway, New Yer‘: 
ent by mail or express free on receipt of the price i Ge Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 


vols., boards, uncut; 
SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, 31 vols 
POLE’S ROYAL AND NOBLE 
FRESCOES IN THE VATICAN; 
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700 The N 
the amount five per cent. to be paid the United States Government. The | 
Court decided in favor of Jackson, and ruled that foreigners were entitled to | 
the full amount of their coupons without deduction for income tax. The | 
inference is, of course, that foreign bondholders will receive a larger income 
from American investments than native bondholders, and the effect will be | 
that many foreign houses in this and other seaboard cities will transfer the | 
bonds they hold to their foreign correspondents. The other case, which was 
tried before Justice Garvin in the Superior Court of this city, was the famous 
Napoleon Oil case, in which a party who had been “cornered” in that stock | 
claimed damages of the party who had “cornered” him, on the ground that 
the “corner” was a swindle. The court charged and the jury found for the | 
plaintiff, who got a verdict for the whole amount claimed. The effect of | 
this will be to render Wall Street speculators more careful how they organ- | 
ize “corners” in stocks. It is likely to give rise to a plentiful crop of law- 
suits, as under the ruling of Justice Garvin it seems likely that the parties 
who were. so severely bled in Harlem and Prairie du Chien might even now | 
recover damages from the parties who bled them. 

The party of British capitalists who, under the lead of Sir Morton Peto, 
created such a sensation in this country a month ago, have arrived safely at 
home, and write to say that, in England, a new and lively interest is being 
taken in American securities. It is not unlikely that considerable parcels of | 
our favorite railway stocks and bonds may go abroad during the ensuing 
season. There is always a large amount of capital in London seeking | 
investment, and, at the present time, no securities in the London market 
offer such advantages in point of safety and income as our 5-20 bonds 
(which the English would not buy at 40) and our better class of railway 
bonds and stocks. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the Atlantic and | 
Great Western bonds should occupy so prominent a place in the London list 
of American securities. The Atlantic and Great Western Railway is a fine 
road, broad gauge, opening up the oil country, and connecting Cincinnati | 
with New York by a new andshort route. But, among our older railway 
men, the concern has always been received with something like distrust. | 
Like a young man starting in the world, it has its fortune to make, and it 
seems unlikely that it will escape the crisis through which all or nearly | 
all our railway enterprises have had to pass before they reached a safe and | 
lucrative condition. It has already had some troubles. Not many months | 
since, it could not pay for certain rolling stock ordered in a flush of confi- | 
dence by Mr. McHenry’s friends, and the property was sold to the Erie 
Company at a considerable sacrifice. When Sir Morton Peto, before his de 
parture hence, attempted to coerce the Erie Company by threats of hostile 
connections, he was smilingly reminded of the circumstance, and the pre 
diction was made by a shrewd though unpolished manager of the Erie that 
if “them Englishmen” pursued the course they were taking, the Erie would 
own the Atlantic and Great Western for one-half its cost in less than three 
years. Sir Morton is a man of sense, and he probably treasured up the pre- 
diction. It will be a pity if our English friends who are disposed to invest | 
their money in this country should regard the Atlantic and Great Western 
—a new road, running through a new country, built under very peculiar 
circumstances, and never well considered in financial circles in this country— | 
as the type of American railway enterprises. 
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DEPOSITS RECEIVED, COLLECTIONS MADE. 
ALL KINDS OF UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER POPULAR 
FIRST CLASS SECURITIES 


BOUGHT AND SOLD AT MARKET RATES. 
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WHAT WISE MEN SAY OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


In my opinion, and judging from my own experience, annuities secured for a faiail 
are of important service to relieve the mind of the father of a helpless family from a 


| corroding anxiety on their account. It has been for many years a comfort to me that 
| my family will have the benefit of annuities at my decease ; and thongh, on account of 


my protracted life, the fund will be a great gainer by me, yet I do not regret that, as the 
gain belongs to a benevolent institution.—Revr. Dr. Archibald Alewander. 

Life Assurance may be employed advantageous)y for the benefit of families and otf 
individuals of all classes of society, as well for those in affluence as for those in mod 
erate circumstances. All may, by the exertion of a little forethought and a small out 
lay, protect their families from want, independently of any charitable aid.—R/. Re: 
Bishop Potter, of Pa. 

The relief from anxiety afforded by Life Assurance very frequently contributes to 
prolong the life of the assured, while it materially augments the comfort and well-being 
of those dependent on him, It has also an obvious tendency to strengthen habits ot 
accumulation.— MW Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 

A policy of Life Assurance is the cheapest and safest mode of making a certain 
provision for one’s family. It is time our people understood and practiced more gener 
ally Life Assurance. Many a widow and orphan has had great reason to be grateful that 
the advantage of Life Assurance was understood and embraced by the husband and 
father.—Dr. Franklin, in 1769. 


It is unquestionably the duty of every man to provide, while he yet lives, for his 


own. We would say that it is not less his duty to provide. as far as he can, against 


their being left penniless in the event of his death. Indeed, between these two duties 
there is no general distinction; for Life Assurance makes the one as much a matter 
current expenditure as the other.—Chambers's Edinburgh Journa. 


THE UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Has paid more than 
ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS 


To Widows and Orphans. 


NEW York OFFICE, 151 Broapway. 
IW. & H. JUDD, Genera AGENTS 


IOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 
$2,000,000 00 


3,765,503 42 
77,901 52 


Cash Capital, aoa S ee 
Assets, ist Jan., 1865, - - - - 
Liabilities, - = = = = 2 s 


FIRE 
" MARINE, 
nd 
INLAND 


INSURANCE. 
Agencies at all important points throughout the United States. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-PRresIDEN’. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 
W. C. NICOLL, Superintendent Marine Department. 


COAL. 


COAL DELIVERED At COST. 


CLOBE MUTUAL COAL COMPANY. 


CCAL AT ACTUAL COST TO SHAREHOLDERS. 





Shares, $10. 
Which entitles the party to ONE TON of Coal per year, at the actual cost, for ever: 
share subscribed. 
See Prospectus of the Company. 
OFFICES : 
GLOBE BUILDINGS, 64 BROADWAY AND 19 NEw St., NEAR WALL 


LET THE PEOPLE SAY WITH ONE VOICE, DOWN WITH THE 


PRICE OF COAL! 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 
56 WALL STREET, 


Issue, in New York, Circular Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world 











The 


Marine and Fire Insurance. 





METROPOLITAN INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, 


$1,000,000 
400,000 


Surplus, over 


This Company insures at customary rates of premium against ALL MARINE AND 
NLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on CARGO or FREIGHT; also, against LOSS or 
DAMAGE by FIRE. 

Ir PREMIUMS ARE ParD IN GoLD, LossEs WILL BE PaiD IN GOLD. 


o 


The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits without incurrin 
in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal discount upon the preminm 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

SCRIP DIVIDEND, declared Jan. 10, 1865, FIFTY per cent 


any liability, or 





JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 
JOHN C. GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
27 & 29 PIne St., NEw York, 


Has for sale U. 8S. 7 3-10 Notes, all sizes; 
ernment Loans. 


also, One Year Certificates and all other Goy- 


P. C. CALHOUN, President 


B. SEAMAN, Cashier. 
ANTHONY LANE, Asst. Cashier. 
NIAGARA FIRE 
OFFICE, 


CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO 
Surpuus, JAN. 1, 1865, 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
12 WALL STREET. 
$1,000,000 
275,253 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
P, NOTMAN, Secretary. JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. | 


PHENIX INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“ 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CasH CAPITAL . - . . - - - $1,000,000 00 | 
ASSETS - - - - - 1,500,000 00 | 


Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. | 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 


Office, 161 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - = = = = $200,000 


| 
| 
| 
} 
j 


WILLIAM B, DIXON, President. 
JOSEPH W WILDEY, Secretary 


THE 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1865. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 
CASH CAPITAL, parp ry, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 





POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 


B. C. MORRIS, President. 
WM, M. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


Nation. 


TO] 


E. W CLARK & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


35 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES, CERTIFICATES 


OF INDEBTEDNESS, QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHERS, 


COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES. 
STOCKS and BONDS of all kinds BOUGHT and SOLD on COMMISSION 
BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


CHICAGO 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY 


Investments fora term of years made for Eastern Capitalists. Cory 
Estates amply secured by First Mortgage on Real Estate in Chicago and vicinity 
semi-annual interest payable at any point East. 

Real Estate purchased, managed, and sold for Eastern parties 


Notes collected and avails promptly remitted. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


$2,000,000. $1,200,000. 
This Bank will issue Certificates of Deposit, bearing interest 


t, on favorable terms 


WORTH, Cashier 


CAPITAL SURPLUS 


J.L 
New York, Aug. 21, 1865 
Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 PINE Street, New York, 
AND SELLS INSURANCE 


‘The Nation: 


A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


BUYS SCRIP 


Tuts journal will be 


body. 


not the organ of any party, sect, or 
It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 


the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 


| spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration 


and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 
the day is marred. 

The criticism of books and works of art will form 
most prominent features; an 


one of its 
1 pains will be taken to have this 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual 
ifications for it. 

A special correspondent, who has been selected for his work 
with care, is pursuing a journey through the South. His letters 
appear every week, and he is charged with the duty of simply 
reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the public as far as 
possible to draw its own inferences. 

It embraces among its regular or occasional contributors the fol. 


lowing names: 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW, 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 
Jonn G. WHITTIER, 
SamveEL Exror (Ex-President Trin. College, Hartford). 
PROFESSOR ToRREY (Harvard), ¥ 
Dr. Francis LIEBER, 
PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMitTH (Oxford), 
Proressor Curiip (Harvard), 
HENRY JAMES, 
CHARLES E, Norton, 
JvupGE Bonn (Baltimore), 
EpMUND QUINCY, 
Proressor W. D. Wuitney (Yale), 
Proressor D. C. Gre an (Yale), 
JupDGE DaLy, 
Proressor Dwienrt (Columbia College), 











Proressorn TAYLER Lewis (Schenectady), C. A. Bris 
VN. TOURGUENEFFP, C. L. Brac 
AvGustE LAUGEL, WILLraM I 
JUDGE WAYLAND, SyDNEY GE 
FrepDerRiIcK LAW OLMSTED, THEODORE 


Rev. Dr. McCurnrock, 

Rev. Dr. Jos. P. Tuompson, 
Riv. Puittiovs Brooks, 
Rev. Dr. BeELLows, 

C. J. STIm.eé 

Henry T. TucKERMAN, 


Bayarp TAYLOR, 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s 


PHROL 


ii LINE 


. ALIFORNIA, 


TOUCHING AT MEXICAN PORTS, 
tze Cater ¥er rit { x MAIL, 
Le Pier No. 42 North River, foot of Canal Street, at 12 
o'clock noon, on the Ist, 11th, and 2!st of every month, 
except when those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the 
preceding Satunpay) for ASPINWALL, connecting, via 
Panama Railroad, with one of the Company's steamships 
from Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at ACA 
PULCO 

DECEMBER, 

HENRY CHAUNCEY, Captain Gray, connecting 

with CONSTITUTION, Captain Farnsworth 
it ATLANTIC, Captain Maury, connecting with 

GOLDEN CITY, Captain Bradbury 
Met.—NEW YORK, Captain Horner uunecting with 

COLORADO, Captain Watkins. 

Departures of Ist and 2ist connect at Panama with steam 
ers for SOUTH PACIFIC PORTS. Those of Ist touch at 
MANZANILLO 

Thi , Pr Rat n Currency 


Finest CaBiIn, SEcoND CABIN, STEERAGE, 


ON STEAMERS.... $325. $225. $100. 
Panama Railroad ticket invariably $25 additional, in 
cur! nev, 
A discount of One-Firtu from steamers’ rates allowed 
to second-cabin and steerage passengers with families. 


One Hundred Pounds Baggage allowed each adult. 
Baggage-masters mpany baggage through, and attend 
to ladies and children without male protectors, jagcage 

ceived on the dock the day before sailing, from steam 

mite, railroads, and passe who prefer to send down 


Ann ¢ s 1 Board. Medicines and at 
tend 

A steamer wi ced on e line January 1, 1866, to 
run from NEW ORLEANS to ASPINWALL, ria HAVANA, 

For Passage tickets or furthe 


r information apply at the 
Sice on ti 


Company's ticket 
North River 


e wharf foot of Canal Street, 


EF. W.G 


BELLOWS, AGENT. 


AMERICAN WATCHES. 





J. H. JOHNSTON & CO... 150 BOWERY, N. Y., 
sell at loweet rates 
American Gold and Silver Watches, 
Envlish Lever Watches 
I e Swiss Wat - 
The st Detached Lever Watch in the market 
for Slo 
PURE GOLD WEDDING RINGS 
Fine Jewelry, diat nds, s r ware, and best quality 
silver-plated t« wh manufaeture 
Articles sent free of expense to all parts of the country, 
ind satisfaction guaranteed 
BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 
Boynton's Brick and Portable Furnaces, Fire pl ice and 
Parlor Heaters, Kiteheners, Rar Parlor and Office 
Sto ire warranted to give satisfaction. Send for cir- 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
234 Water Street, near Beekman, New York. 


The Nation. 


JAMES PAR 


GAIL 


Terms :—Six Dollars 


Dollars. 


additional 


VANDERLIP & TAYLOR, 
LATE 
A. RANKIN & CO 
06 Bowery, 
165 Fifth Av., 
and 939 Broadway, 
cor. Twenty-second St 


A GREAT ASSORTMENT OF 
SILK, 
MERINO, AND WOOLEN 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 


FOR FALL AND WINTER 
Gloves of all kinds, 
Ties, 
Searts, 
Cardigan Jackets, ete. 
DRESS SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 


ESTABLISHED 1823. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 

1,600 HAMILTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
MACHINISTS’, FOUNDERS’, SMITHS’ and BOILER- 
MAKERS’ TOOLS. 

SHAFTING, with Ball and Socket Bearings and Double 


Cone Vice-Couplings, admitting of the easiest possible 
adjustment. 


A complete assortment of PULLEY and WHEEL PAT 
TERNS, from which Castings or finished work will be 
furnished. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS, TURNING and TRANSFE 
TABLES, and PIVOT BRIDGES. 
Sole Manufacturers and Licensees o1 
GIFFARD'S INJECTOR, 
For Feeding Boilers. 
WILLIAM SELLERS, JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
B. T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP-MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve ponnds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Potash in market, 
B. T. BABBITT, 


#4, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington st., N. Y. 





TED, 

E, 

LOYD GARRISON, 
SORGE FIsnER, 
TILTON, 


TON, 


ITAMILTON 


per annum, in advance; Six months, Four 


When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pusiisner, 
130 Nassau street, N. Y. 


. 
4 
4 


DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATI USE 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
C. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


J. 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 


hy all Dealers. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
Writing Paper cheap at LEA HS, 85 Nassau Street. 
Envelopes cheap at LEACITS, 86 Nassau Street. 
Blank Books cheap at LEACH’S, 8 Nassan Street. 
Memorandum Books che’p at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street 
Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Portfolios cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street 
Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Naseau St. 
Arnold & Boss's Fluid cheap at LEACHS, 86 Nassau St. 


Scrap Books cheap at LEACIT’S, 86 Nassau Street. 


KEYS’ 


AMERICAN UNION WRITING FLUID, 
AND COPYING INKS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. 


Always clean, and flowing freely from the pen, these inks 
are rapidly taking the place of all others, and merit the 
special attention of the penman. 
On trial they will be found superior in every respect to 
the imported inks now in use 
REEVES & CO., 
(Successors to J. G. Key 2.) 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
2303 Washington Street (near Reade), N. Y. 


MARVIN’S 

PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 
Superior to any others in the following particulars 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burglar-proof. 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their flre-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 

MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 

721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Send for a descriptive Circular. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 
Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; 
Manufacturers o1 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York, 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
PYLE's SALERATUS. | Pyie’s O. K, Soap. 
PYLe’s CREAM TARTAR. | Pye’s BLUEING PowDER. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful. 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of James PyLe, Manufacturer, New York, 











WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 


Celebrated Gold Medal 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND 


UPRIGHT 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 


public, in competition with other instruments of first- 


They have, 


maintained their reputation among the profession and the 


class makers. throughout that long period, 


public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano 
650 BROADWAY, 


AND 


CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Cnricago, Int, 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 
SPECIAL COLD MEDAL. 


Watson's Weekly Art Journal.) 


AWARDs TO Mt om AL INSTRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was 
awarded, at the Fair of the American Institute, to 
CARHARTT, NE E DEL: AM & CO., for the best Reed Instr 
ment on exhibition—a most just testimonial. 

‘They are an exceedingly good substitute for an Organ, 
and Lcan speak of them in the highest terms.” 

Gino. W. Moncan, 
finest Instruments of the 
Gobo. F. Buisrow. 
as the first 

Wa. A 
and they are far én ade 
imil | 


*T have found them to be the 

class [ever saw, 
‘They are entitled to be ranked 
among instruments of their ci 
* The tone 


of any other instrumet 


and est 
Iss, IKKING 
és incomparaile, 
itoia: ar kind. 


CUARLES FRADE! 
THE PARLOR ORCAN, 

f Mr. J 
in QuALITY, 
EXPRes 
ELEGANCE OF 

us ONLY. 
A Descriptive Catalogue and Price Li 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 

97 East Twenty-third St., 


with. the 
out exception, 
VARIETY 
OF CONSTRUCTION, 


rover Carhart, is, with 
PowWER, SWEET 
DURABILITY 


POSSESSING IM 


recent im] nuts 
Jar superio 
NESs, und StON OF TONE 
CASE 
PROVEMENTS APPLIED BY 


st sent by mail 


New York. 


PIANOS. 


BACON'S PIANO-FORTES. 


ESTABLISHED 182%.) 


RAVEN & 


Instruments, which have 
York market for more than 
We are continually add 
and our facilities en 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
Pictorial circulars sent by 
135 Grand § St., 


these 
New 
on hand, 


A full assortment of 
been well known in the 
thirty years, constantly 
ing improve ments to our Pianos, 
mail. 

New York. 


purchasers, 
Warcroom, near Broadway, 
The Horace Waters 
and Upright PIANOS, 
and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
To let, and rent allowed if 
received for = same. 


Grand, Square, 
HARMONIUMS, 
and retail, at reduced prices. 
purchased, Monthly payments 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and W: arerooms, 
431 Broadway. Caxh paid for second-hand Pianos. 





GROVER & BAKER'S 
EWING MACHINES 


WERE AWARDED THE HicHEest PREMIUMS 


At the State Fairs of 


New York, | Illinois, | Virginia, 
New Jersey, Michigan, | N. Carolina, 
Vermont, — Wisconsin, | Tennessee, 
Penneylvania, | lowa, | Alabama, 
Ohio, | Kentucky, Oregon, 
Indiana, | Missouri, | California, 


including 
past three 


and County Fairs, 
exhibited the 


And at numerous Institute 
all the Fairs at which they were 
years. 

The GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is superior to all others, for the following rea- 
sons: 

The scam is stronger and more elastic than any other. 

2. It is more easily managed, and is capable of ‘ates a 
greater variety and range of work than any other 

It is capable of doing all the varieties of sewing done 
‘ ‘other machiues, and, in addition, executes beautiful 
embroidery and ornamental work. 
GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO., 
195 Brondway, New York. 


MELODEONS, , 


The 


ESTABLISHED 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANOS. 


Nation. 


iI~n 1823. 


At the Great Mechanics’ 
Messrs 


THE 
BES1 


Fair, held in Boston 
CHICKERING & SONS were 


FIRST GOLD MEDAL 
GRAND PIANOS 


in Oct 


ber, 1865. awarded 


For the 


The FIRST SILVER MEDA/ 
For the BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
SILVER 
IGHT 


The FIRST 
BEST UPR 


VEDA 


For the PIANOS 


This Fair called forth an UNUSI 


35 Pianos being represented, 


AL COMPETI ‘ION 
The report of the judges 
is very thorough and very decided on the 
CHICKERING PIANO. 

THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR, « 
cring & Sons THREE FIRST P nize Ss. 

THE INDIANA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chick 
ering & Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES, 
IOWA STATE FAIR, 


merits ‘of the 


1865, awards ¢ 


Al hick 
I 


THE 
& Sons TWO FIRST PRIZES. 

TIE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR 
ering & Sons TWO FIRST PRIZES. 

FOURTEEN FIRST-CLASS GOLD AND SILVER ME 
oven SIN THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER AND OCTO 
BE 


of 1865, awards Chickering 


of 1865, awards Chick 


, 1565. 

king a total of FIFTY-FIVE 

iwarded to CHICKERING & SONS, as 
FIRST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION for 

the SUPERIORITY OF THEIR PIANOS 


Ma PRIZE MEDALS 


OPINIONS OF EMINENT ARTISTS 
THALBERG. 


“1 consider 





Chickering & Sons’ Pianos, beyond com 
parison, the best [ have ever seen in America 
GOTTSCHALK., 
*L consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos superior to any 


t 


in the world. 


WEIHLI. 


*T believe that, in every particular, your Pianos are 





superior to any [ have ever seen in this country or in 
Europe 
SATTER. 
“For volume and fine qu ality of tone, wit nicety of ar- 
ticulation, the Chickering Pianos are unex qual ad 
BASSINT, 
*T always use and always recommend your Pianos to 
my pupils and friends 
MUZIO 
‘Tconsider your Pianos the finest I have er played 
upon.’ 


Watson's Art Journal 
of Mme. Abel's concert, 
on the new Chicke 
at the Fair of the 
ation, 


‘IT IS 


of November 11, in its critici 
**Madame Abel perforn 
ring Grand, which took the 
le Mechanics’ As 





Massachusetts Charitab 

held at Boston last 

THE NOBLEST INSTRUMENT WE 
HEARD IN A CONCERT-ROOM 


without noise 


soci month 


EVER 


of sustain- 


the rich 
the rich } 


* Grand in power, ; capable 


ing any amount of forcin 


osing 


g, without 





of its tones; clear, bright, and beautiful throughou 
entire range, every tone i und, syr athe 
and yocal as the finest h y a g 
est point of perfection 
AGRAFFE BRIDGE. 
Pianos with or without the Agraffe Bridge, w 


have constantly used for the past twelve y 


WAREROOMS 
652 BROADWAY, N.Y 
246 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
“14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Clothing for Fall and Winter. 


OVERCOATS 
oF 
WosCOW, CHINCHILLE ESKIM and CAs 
BEAVERS 
BUSINESS AND WALKING SUITS FOR MEN 


DRESS AND SCHOOL SUITS FOR BoYs 


VERY SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPEC 
and 
LOW IN PRICI 
DEVLIN & CO., 
BROADWAY, COR. GRAND STREET, 


BROADWAY, COR. WARREN STREET n \ 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES 
* WORLD. 
THE — beemcsaetippeerniy 


With all their val 


IN THE 



















all imperfections. , rs 

y = manuf 3 
durable i i \ “ Th 
have cert a 

adapted t 
ment, usi ! 

vather, bra i 

work requ or? 


] persons in s« ir 
of sewing now d 
recommend a 


machines to make 








whether they wi sh to puret ase 
culars, together wi 
nished to all who desire them by 

WEED SEWINC- MACHINE ru 


Store, }6 BROADWAY, N. Y 





th ape 


FLORENCE SEWING 


505 BROADWAY, 


MACHINE 


_ © 


CO. 


rHE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD 

Wonderful Reversip_e FEED MorTion SELF-ADJUST 
ING Tensior No Snarling and I} king T} ids. Four 
distinct St . 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 


LOCK-STITCH, 





and rank } st on account of the elastici 

nen ea nd general desirableness of the stit 
when dot e wide range of its application.— Re 
f Ameri t 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE. 
N B.—Money refund } if the Macl 


o y in market for fam y use, 
AGENTS W ANTED 


line is not preferred 


538 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 

FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 

HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 

. 629 BROADWAY. 


THE 


its Want 


SCHOOL FURNITURE! 
Lecture-Room and Sabbath-School Set 
IN EVERY STYLE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ROBERT PATON, 
2% GROVE STREET, NEW YORK. 


tees 








aT 


a+ Reha ae: 





> <e- 


TOA The Nation. 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, NEW YORK 
WITH COG-WHEELS. 


sca ‘aiaciaes Sisie tas nasa, as eet taeda, FO COMPANY, 


ind Eleven State Fairs have decided that 112 anp 114 Broapway 
that U. C. W. is Tue BEST 


We alsO WARRANT IT THE BEsT and most durable Wringer 
This is . » oldest ineati ; a > : 
made, Over 200,000 have been sold, and each family can This is one of the oldest institutions of the kind in 


testify to ita superior merits America, having been chartered in 1541, and commenced 


“It saves its cost in clothing every year."--ORANGE pysiness in May, 1845. 
lupp . 
“One of the most useful articles in my house.”"--Mrs. EVERY ONE SHOULD ENSURE. 
llenry Warp BEEecner. Whi : , i , 
“T heartily commend it.”"—Rey. Dr. BeLiows While we live we may protect those dependent upon us; 


Call or send for illustrated circular, with testimonials. but when death severs the tie of all others most dear, it is 
retail prices, and terms to salesmen. a consolation to know that our prudence and foresight 
Money can be made rapidly selling them in every town. have made provision for the wants to which we can no 
R. C. BROWNING, GeneraL AGENT, _ longer minister; and the man who has the power, and neg- 

347 Broadway, New York. | hecta the opportunity, of providing in this way for thecom- 

DECORATED DINNER SETS fort and independence of his family, fails in the duty 

‘ is which he owes to them and himself. Therefore let every 

A SAEED VARIETY ROW CHSEING a one who has not obtained a policy of Insurance upon his 
OVINGTON BROTHERS’, life no longer neglect this imperative duty. GREAT CARE 

Fulton St., near Clark St., Brooklyn. | Soucy BE MANIFESTED IN THE SELECTION OF A COMPANY. 


JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., The 
WHOLESALE of 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


2, 44 & 46 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE Co. 

Offers the following highly important essentials : 

It is a strictly Mutual Company ; 

It has had Twenty Years’ Business Experience ; 

It has large Accumulated Assets ; 
r It gives Liberal Assistance in the Payment of Premi- 
AND NO. 5 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK, ies 

Its Dividends are declared Annually ; 

It is prompt in the Payment of all Losses 


IN FACT, 
Special care in the selection of ite risks, strict economy, 
and a safe and judicious investment of its funds, emphat- 
ically characterize the management of this Company. 


SILVER PLATED 
TEA SETS, URNS, TABLE CASTERS, WINE CASTERS, 
ete., ete., of our own make. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton St., near Clark St., Brooklyn. 


improvements in Piano-fortes. 
One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- | A’set# over 


ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and | $4,500,000. 
patented by Mr. David Decker, of the firm of | Annual Dividend, January 1, 1865, 

DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 50 PER CENT. 
in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising | Amount Returned Premiums (Dividends) paid. 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not $1 ,700,000. 


detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive | 
advantages, the Messrs. Decker have developed in their | Amount Claims by Death paid, 


instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, fal- 
3,500,000. 


ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in | pyring its existence it has issued 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.—Tribune. | =. : sha 


a Over 36,000 Policies. 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS. ‘ 
— — ae TEN-YEAR NON-FORFEITING POLICIES. 
CHINA VASES, UNIQUE STYLES and VERY RIcH. BISQUE | 


and PARIAN STATUETTES and GROUPS. FINE The New York Life Insurance Company originated, and 
BRONZE, etc., ete was the first to bring before the public, the Zen- Year Non- 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, | forfeiting Plan, which has so fully commended itself to 


Fulton St., near Clark St., Brooklyn. | the judgment of thinking men that it has become the most 
| popular mode of assurance, and is rapidly superseding the 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, | old method of life-long payment. It has received THE 


45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL OF THE BEST BUSI- 


STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, YESS MEN OF THE LAND, large numbers of whom | 


AND have taken out Policies under it as an investment. 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every | 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
solicited. | 


TEN-YEARS NON-FORFEITING PLAN. 


A party ensuring by this table, after the second year, can- 


| becomes a source of income to him while living. 


4 vY y ~~ T | 
OAKLEY & MASON, ANOTHER NEW FEATURE. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, | TEN-YEARS NON-FORFEITURE ENDOW. 
MENT POLICIES. 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, ; 
A party ensuring by this table the amount is received by 
21 MURRAY STREET, } the assured himself, upon his attaining a specified age, | 


| while full provision is made for death occurring prior 


OLD STAND oF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., | thereto. As a sure and profitable investment for one’s | 


: as - — | declining years, they deserve the attention ofall. These 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. | policies are coming into general request. The New York 
Life Insurance Company have recently prepared A NEW 
FRENCH CLOCKS. TABLE, BY WHICH THE PREMIUMS CAN ALL BE 
A splendid assortment in MARBLE and BRONZE.| P4/D IN TEN YEARS AND THE NON-FORFEIT- 
BRONZE STATUETTES, etc., etc. | URE BENEFIT ALSO SECURED. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton St., near Clark St., Brooklyn. 
« a x es - MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPLENDID PREMIUMS! ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-Pres't. 
ANOS. MELODEONS, SEWING MACHINES, LI- , 7 . 5 . 
on oe ete... GIVEN to parties getting up Clubs for | WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


THE [LLLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for *eF" Partic - ti genta wi ase 
i008 - December No., 20 cents, or send stamp for par- ¢@" Parties desirous of acting as Agents will please 
ticulars, to FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. apply personally or by letter 


POLICIES ISSUED IN ALL THE USUAL FORMS. 


not forfeit any part of what has been paid in, and his policy | 





COOKING AND HEATING BY CAS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES AND 
RANGES, 

GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. 
HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS 
PERFECTLY. 

Also, 

KEROSENE OIL COOKING STOVES, 
The best in market, have regular SIDE OVENS, and guar- 
anteed to BAKE PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or 

Smell. 


EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. CO., 
474 Broadway, N. Y. 





ge" Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 

One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 

These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 


which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


JESSUP *& MOORE, 
27 Norta Sixtu STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
128 Witu1aAmM Street, New York, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 


Have on hand, or make to order at short notice, all quali- 
ties of Book and News Printing Papers at current market 
prices. 


UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
Factory, CAMDEN, N. J. 


R. ESTERBROOK &CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
, ‘epg § 403 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
WAREHOUSES, + 49 JOHN STREET, New York. 
Samples and prices on application. Lots made to order 
| of any pattern or stamp required. 
CAUTION, 

These Pens are of genuine American manufacture, and 
equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 
imported. They are, therefore, sure to gain the confidence 
of the American public. The fac-simile of our signature 
is sufficient security against foreign imitation. 


R. ESTERBROOK & CO, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


TRADE MARK: aritoke, 


arranted. 
or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
| New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. S00 to No. 761. 
eph With 
| TRADE MARK: fioke Designating 
rm Agham. Numbers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York. 
| HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 
| 


| THE BEST PIANO-FORTE, 


| For sale by 


/ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


| Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 
Scale Piano-Fortes are ‘‘THE BEST.” They “ Excel all 
others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte,” viz., 
| in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 
| ‘They are the best square piano-fortes I have evet 
| played upon.” —Harry SANDERSON. 
| They are very superior instruments.”-—GorrscHaLK. 
| ‘Their superior excellence fally proven.” —W. BEreE. 
| ‘“*Tadmire themin the highest degree.”—G. W. Morean. 
} Call or send for a Circular, with Illustrations and Testi- 
| monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 
WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 AND 127 Broome Street, New Yors. 
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